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TO THE 
SUBSCRIBERS 
TO 
Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, 


AND 


THE PUBLIC. 


ne ro 


A DELAY having unavoidably 
occurred in producing the two last 
aumbers of this Magazine, the con- 
sequence of the purchase and transfer 


Se 


of the copyright to the present Pro- 
prictors, they seize the earliest op- 
portunity, which the variety of ar- 
rangements necessarily arising from 
such a transaction could possibly al- 
low, to present their kind patrons, 
and the public at large, with the 
first of the numbers due, and in a 
tew days more shall have the pleasure 
ef supplying the last of the deficiency. 


Having purchased the succession 
to this old, and highly encouraged 
establishment, at a very heavy cX- 
pense, the Proprietors and Editor 
assure the amateurs of literary amuse- 


November, 1809. 


—— 


ment they are by no means insensible 
to the nature of those exertions, 
which prudence, well as duty, de- 
mand, in order to retain their par- 
tiality, and convince them of the gre- 
titude they owe to the general dect- 
sion in favour of /Varker’s Hiper-~ 
NIAN MAGAZINE. 


Under the embarrassing hurry 
arising from the necessity of supply- 
ing the above-mentioned deficiency in 
the course of a few days, and from 
the preparation of fresh matter for 
the number which is to appear on the 
first of the ensuing month, they stil 
crave some little allowance from the 
kindness of their readers—even tho? 
they have adopted every method to 
render this Magazine, in future, one 
of the foremost in the empire for the 

iffusion of every useful and interest. 
ing information, which a miscellane- 
ous production can properly embrace. 


They trust, also, the excellence of 
the type will contribute to obtain 
the public approbation. 
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THE TYROLESE. 





THE intrepid and_ persevering 
eonduct of the '['yralese, andthe no- 
ble cause which excites their exertions 
against their unprincipled yet power- 
ful enemies, having raised a general 
and warm interest in their favour, we 
are happy to present our readers with 
a striking Likeness of one of their 
Deputies (copied from a highly res- 
pectable English publication), who 
are now soliciting, aid from the Bri- 
tish government—and to supply an 
interesting sumnrary of a country, 
wholly composed of patriots and he- 
roes. 

We shall also carefully collect 
every historical circumstance within 
our reach, respecting their celebrated 
leader; Hoffer—and their character, 
manners and genius ; in order to give 
them place in our Magazine at a fu- 
ture. day. 





“ The county of Tyrol, and the 
seven principalities of Voralberg, 
have, for a series of centuries, con- 
stituted an hereditary portion of -the 
imperial house of Austria. The peo- 
ple inhabiting these countries distin- 
guished themselves in every war by 
such undaunted valour, that the em- 
perors successively conferred upon 
them very considerable privileges.— 
During the seventeenth and the last 
centuries, when the Swedes, French, 
and Bavarians made such rapid ad- 


-wances in the German empire, these 
provinces always repulsed the enemy 
-with considerable ioss. 


In the year 
1705, particularly, when the Bava- 
rian army had penetrated into the 
Tyrol, it was so ill received, that 
scarcely a few remained to attend 
their elector back. ‘The attachment 
of the Tyroleans and Voralbergers to 
their emperors was always hrn—for 
they governed them with signal and 
paternal mildness, taitai lly preserv- 
ing their privileges. Thus, tho’ not 
blessed either with a delicious climate 


or a fertile soil, these pastoral nations, 
not aware of their poverty, led a very 
contented and happy life in their cot. 
tages, until the war of the French 
revolution broke out. The valhies 
were inhabited by thousands of per. 
sons, who, before that period, hdd 
never seen a soldier; but thencefor. 
ward whole armies traversed their 
country—some proceeding to the in- 
terior of Germany, and others going 
to Italy. The poor inhabitants fur. 
nished them gratuitously with provi- 
sions and all sorts of necessaries, and 
thereby put themselves to great in- 
convenience. Stil, they not only re- 
frained from murmurs, but evinced 
their loyalty by the erection of a corps 
of Tyrol and Voralberg chasseurs, 
called “* the Tyrol Fieldyagers,”’ all 
of them volunteers and natives—who, 
in additton to their pay, were allow- 
ed by their country nine creutzers 
each mandaily. It 1s to be observed, 
that the male population in those 
mountains is, from its eighth year, 
trained to the use of the gun, by 
hunting, as well as firing at targets. 
Such superior marksmen, as this an- 
cient. practice makes of them, must, 
it may easily be supposed, prove a 
great addition to any army. In fact 
they have ever uncommonly signalized 
themselves in all Austrian wars. Yet 
they could not stem the current of 
disaster which overwhelmed the arms 
of their goveriment,—and in 1794 
the enemy approached their frontiers. 

‘¢ The emperor now summoned his 
brave and beloved Tyrol or Voralberg 
subjects, reminding them of their an- 
cient fame for sharpshooting. But 
they had anticipated the summons, 
by orfanizing, of their own accord, 
a levy en masse. They hastened to 
the defence of the frontiers, and thus 
preserved their countries free from in- 
vasion: 

‘ In 1798, the enemy again at- 
tempted to make inroads from Italy, 
Switzerland, the Grisons, and Swae 
bia. He only succeeded on the side 
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of the Grisons, where the passes were 
but weakly guarded, as the main 
forces had been dispatched towards 
Swabia and Italy, where the enemy, 
likewise, was strongest. Still the 
javaders kept only four days posses- 
sion of the Pfintschgau, when they 
were vigorously driven back upon the 
Grisons and the Engadine—though, 
in their retreat, they pillaged and 
burnt the towns of Mals and Glu- 
rens. 

« War having again broken out 
in 1799, their frontiers were also 
menaced. ‘l‘he inhabitants immedi- 
ately repaired thither to guard them ; 
and in 1800, when Marshal Massena 
had crossed the Rhine near Feldkirk, 
in the Voralberg, with a very supe- 
rior and victorious force, he was 
there, as well as near the almost im- 
pregnable mountain-fortress of St. 
Luciensteig, so completely defeated, 
as to lose several thousand in killed 
and prisoners, besides a great quan- 
tity of field-pieces and ammunition. 
—They also dispossessed him of the 
Grisons, and pursued him, in com- 
pany with other troops, as far as 
Zurich. 

«“ After a few years quiet, the 
flames of war rekindled, more furi- 
ously than ever, in 1801. ‘The tn- 
habitants of the ‘Tyrol and Voralberg 
were at once attacked on every side, 
so as to be rendered dubious whither 
to carry relief first. Notwithstand- 
ing, the enemy was valorouely check- 
ed at every point—and suffered, es- 
pecially on the banks of the Schar- 
nitz, a dreadful discomfiture. Un- 
fortunately, their individual bravery 
could not retrieve the general cause : 
by the terms of the armistice entered 
into after the disastrous battle of Ho- 
henlinden, the 'T'yrol and Voralberg, 
countries that had constantly bid de- 
hance to the victorious troops of 
France, ‘were surrendered as pledges! 
It was then that the real hardships 
of these poor mountaineers began— 
Thi ix barren countries, even before 
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drained of their little pittance, were 
now obliged to maintain a body of 
French troops, in addition toa corps 
of Austrians. The savage foreigners 
were destrute of every thing, and all 
their wants were to be supplied. 
This dreadful calamity lasted three 
months—a calamity which the ever 
unsubdued Tyrolese and V oralbergers 
imagined to have little deserved by 
their firm attachment to their empe- 
rors. 

¢ Bonaparte’s insatiable ambition 
heidi Stirred up war once more in 
1805, he ordere d the Ivrolese aud 
Voralbergers to be-attacked in ev Ty 
point. Marshal Ney, on the banks 
of the Scharnitz, repeated his attack 
thrice ; he was driven back with im- 
mense slaughter. The: same fate 
shared the Bavarian Generals Deroy 
and Siegbien, who made a vigorous 
assault upon Kuffstein and the pass 
of Strub. ; 

‘These efforts, however, were 
unable te eounterpoise the disastrous 
surrender of Ulm by General Mack, 
and the calamitous issue of the en- 
gagement of Austerlitz: in conse- 
quence of which, Bonaparte, in the 
peace of Presburg, made the cession 
of the Tyrol and Voralberg an ex- 
press condition. 

‘¢ It is not in the power of lan- 
guage to describe the feelings of bo 
honest ‘l'yroleans and Vorabbery 
at the receipt of this melanichobh ¢ ithe 
telligence. Tver since 1794, when 
the revolutionary war began, their 
brilhant victories had not been sullied 
by any defeat. ‘hey were an heroic 
people, in the literal sense of the 
word—yet the reward of their loyalty 
was a fate which usually falls -o the 
lot of the dastardly. ‘To render their 
calamity more poignant, these indi 
gent shepherds found themselves jn. 
volved in the immense debt of twenty. 
worm of florins. 

The emperor of “Austria did 
an he could to alleviate this hea 
misfortune: he stipulated, that’ the 
privileges 
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privileges of the Tyrelese and Voral- 


— should remain entire. . But 
is any one so credulous, or so 
uninformed of the grand events of the 
day, as to suppose, that Bonaparte 
could be bound by any engagements? 
Faithful only to his usual treachery, 
he no sooner had the invincible Ty- 
rolese and Voralbergers in his grasp, 
than he imposed upon them contribu- 
tions of every kind, without remit. 
ting a single creutzer ; and, having 
taken this barbarous revenge, lft sur- 
yendered them to his recently created 
king of Bavaria. 

‘¢ This prince, in his turn, made 
@ point of impoverishing and oppres- 
sing his new acquisitions. Not sa- 
tiafied with raising heavy contribu- 
tions, he overthrew their ancient 
constitution, which they had pre- 
served for a series of ages—abolished 
the representative states, in order to 
obstruct the way to all popular re- 
monstrances—and seized the provin- 
cial, pupillary, and credit funds. — 
He moreover confiscated all ecclesi- 
astical property, abolished the prela- 
cies and convents, and sold all public 
buildiags, to replenisl+ his empty eof- 
fers. What proved more painful so 
the inhabitants than all these oppres- 
sions, was the disposal of the ancient 
and original castle of the counts of 
the Tyrol. ; 

«“ Every successive month was 
marked with a list of new exactions 
and taxes, that were levied with the 
utmost rigour. Coin had become 
uacommonly scarce—and the Bava- 
rian government enhanced the embar- 
rassment, arising from this circum- 
stance, by depreciating the Austrian 
bank bills, which were still in cireu- 
lation, to one half of thar nominal 
value. ‘This operation caused to the 
countries in question a fresh loss, 
amounting to at least twenty millions 
of florins. — 

».«. To erown all these oppressive 
measures, Bavaria had it in contem- 


plation te change the very names of 





the provinces of Tyrol and Vora). 
berg, by calling them after the prin. 
cipal rivers, and incorporating them 
with her own dominions, 

‘« ‘These excessive hardships lasted 
three years. Petitions and complaints 
were not only rejected, but by an ex. 
press law absolutely prohibited. 

‘«¢ When, therefore, in the begin. 
ning of the current year, it appeared 
certain that a new contest between 
Austria and France was inevitable, 
the intelligence was greeted by the 
poor Tyvoleans and Voralbergers, as 
the rising sun is hailed by the shep- 
herd. Scarcely had they received 
the news of the movements of the 
two hostile armies, before they rose 
inamass. Their outset was brilliant 
beyond expectation. The troops of 
the enemy sent against them consisted 
of 27,000 men, whom they resolutely 
attacked in all points, Their victory 
was complete—those of the enemy 
who escaped with their lives being 
either wounded or taken prisoners— 
among the latter were two generals, 
The sharpshooters took, besides, a 
great quantity of caanon, ammuni- 
tion, arms, and several stand of eo- 
lours. ‘This memerable battle was 
fought on the 10th and 11th of 
April last. The merit of it belongs 
solely to the valorous. inhabitants of 
the Tyrol aad Voralberz—for the 
regular Austrian army, hastening to 
their relief, did not join them before 
the 13th of April; it was received 
hy: the conquerors with drums beat- 
ing, and colours flying —while shouts 
of joy, aad “ long live our beloved 
emperor Francis,’ rent the air. - 

‘ "Those who know the middness 
of Bonaparte’s temper, will be able 
to conceive an idea of the impression 
whieh this news made upon him.— 
He instantly directed Marshal Le- 
febvre, supported by the Bavarian 
generals Wredea, Deroy, and Sib- 
bein, at the head of 24,000 men, to 
march against the Tyrolese by the 
way of Salzburg. General Ruscas 
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with 8000 men, was ordered to ad- 
vance from Italy ; while General Fer- 
ron approached from Carinthia, and 
General Marmont from Bavaria and 
Swabia, with fram 6 te 7000 troops 
more. ‘This was certainly a very for- 
midable ferce—which would have 
conquered, and even anmbhilated, any 
other two rations of equal numbers, 
The confit, indeed, was obstinate 
and terrible; but the enemies were 
defeated—all but Lefebvre, whose 
force was too large, and whose de- 
vastations and cruelties were such, as 
to spread terror every where. He 
burnt towns and villages, and gave 
quarter to no ane. ‘The aged were 
suspended from trees, and then. shet ; 
the pregnant women had their bellies 
ript up, and their breasts cut off, 
while their embryos were crammed 
down their throats, to put anend to 
the shrieks and moanings of the 
wretched victims. If a 'T'yrolese, or 
Voralberger, bearing arms, had the 
misfortune to fall into them hands, 
they immediately tore out his tongue, 
The children were cut down without 
mercy, and most frequently carried 
about, transfixed with bayonets ;—a 
number of these innocents, happening 
to return from school, were met with, 
and driven by these monsters iato 
some barns, and burnt alive, 

‘© Lefebvre and his cannibals ima- 
gined to be able to intimidate the 
Tyrolese and Voralbergers by such 
cruelties—-but they had the very op- 
posite effect. The Tyrolese sharp- 
shooters now resembled blood-thirsty 
lions: they rushed upon Lefebvre, 
and totally defeated him ;—-thousands 
of the enemy were slain—and the 
general, accompanied only by a few 
remnants of his great force, sought 
safety in an ignominious flight, di- 
rected towards Vienna. 

“« ‘The result of this complete vic- 
tory was-—that the Tyrol and Voral-. 
berg, being now freed from their in- 
vaders, served as an asylum to those 
Austrian prisoners’ who had beew 
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hewever, coul 


taken by the Freach at Ratishon, 
Aspern, and Esshngen, and whe 
found little difficulty ia making their 
escane. About tea theusand of them 
profited by this opportunity ; they 
were nearly naked—and the expense 
of clothing and arming them anew 
proved no small burthen to their hes- 
pitable friends. 

« Another advantage of this vie- 
tory displayed itself ia the superior 
courage with which it inspwed the 


conquerors. They now sallied forie-s, 





beyond their frontiers to seck the ene- 
my. In Bavaria they advanced as 
far as Munich, the capital city, ta 
Swabia they took Kempten, pushing 
on beyond Memming and Ulm. Ia 
Italy they proceeded to within a few 
miles of Veroua ;—and some corps 
over-ran Carinthia aad Salzburg, then 
already in the power of the enemy—» 
so as to become, in a great degreg, 
masters of those countries, 

«« Notwithstanding these successes, 
the conquerors, were guilty of no cru- 
elties, or acts of oppression. Nota 
sugle house was pillaged by them-— 
not a barn laid in ashes. No peasant 
wis ever takem prisoner, or imsulted. 
The wounded enemies were particu- 
larly taken care of: it was the usual 
practice to carry them en shoulders 
into some house. The T’yrolese and 
Voralbergers acted throughout from 
an honourable ambition te shame their 
cruel enemies, and convince them of 
the superior humanity of poor Ger. 
man mountaineers. Neither France, 
nor any of her allies, can adduce a 
single instance of their prisoners hav- 
ing been ill treated, either in the T'y- 
rol or Voralberg—tho* the prisoners 
from either country were tortured, 
murdered, or ill used by the French. 

‘¢ All these glorious achievements, 
net arrest the pro- 
gress of the enemy in other quarters. 
In fine, an armistice was. again con- 
cluded. ~The corps of Austrian 
troops left in the ‘Tyrol, and consist. 
ing fox the most part of the above. 
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mentioned refugees, was suddenly re- 
called, and earried away all the ord- 
nance and ammunition which the 
Tyrolese had taken. Thus the lat- 
ter found themselves compelled to 
abandon their conquests, and satisfy 
themselves with guarding their own 
frontiers. 

« Lefebvre, Rusca, Ferron, and 
ether generals, penetrated once more 
as far as Inspruck, the capital of the 
Tyrol, repeating their former devas- 
tations and cruelties’; but the indig- 
nation excited by the re-appearance 
of those inhuman chiefs was such, 
that the very women, whose business 
had hitherto been confined to convey- 
ing the prisoners to places of safety, 
assembled in numbers, and put to 
death 640 enemies near Landeck ;— 
and, though the whole force of the 
enemy amounted to about 30,000, 
they were attacked by the ‘T’yrolese 
and Voralbergers, who had risen en 
masse, with such irresistible fury, 
that those who saved themselves by 
flight were pursued to a great distance 
—so as to be unable, during the 
space of 24 hours, to allay their thirst 
with a draught of water. 

‘ Tt was in vain that Bonaparte, 
on hearing this new disaster of his 
arms, detached Marshals Macdonald 
and Bessieres, with picked troops, 
against the ‘T'yrolese. They were 
routed, and obliged to return. 

«¢ From the concurring accounts 
in the Dutch, German, and French 
papers, which are copied into the 
daily prints of London, it is placed 
beyond all doubt, that the T’yrolese 
and Voralbergers persevere in their 
obstinate resistance to the French 
and their allies. 

« They are indeed now free—but 
at the expence of very uncommon sa- 
erifices. Numbers of them mourn 
their fathers, brothers, and sons—not 
slain in battle—but, for the most 
part, murdered in the most inhuman 
manner. Four towns, and twenty- 
six flourishing villages, are reduced to 


heaps of ashes—not to mention the 
destruction of a large number of de. 
tached cottages. These calamities 
are-felt more sensibly, in a climate 
which is very far from being mild. 
The mountains of the Tyrol and Vo. 
ralberg have, ever since the beginning 
of October, been covered with snow 
and ice ;——the inhabitants, tho’ accus- 
tomed to subsist upon the hardest 
fare, can, after so-many devastations, 
pillages, conflagrations, and hardships 
ot every kind, scarcely get where- 
withal to satisfy the cravings of na- 
ture. Maultitudes, at this moment, 
are happy in being allowed some lit- 
tle corner in a crowded barn, stable, 
or hut. , 

“* In spite of all these sufferings, 
they are fully determined never to 
listen to any accommodation with 
Bonaparte, or consent to be again 
governed by the iron sceptre of Ba- 
varia. ‘['his determination, tho’ it 
may appear rash, can be satisfactorily 
accounted for, from the above-stated 
cruelties, exactions, and oppressions. 
—All, to a man, trained to the most 
skilful use of the rifle—inured to the 
inclemencies of the seasons—defend- 
ed by huge mountains, accessible to 
none but themselves—surrounded in 
every direction by, and allied to, 
mountaineers, that are animated with 
the samme love of independence—rear- 
ed up, and happy in poverty—reli- 
gious—virtuous from habit—utter 
strangers to luxury, preferring their 
barren mountains to the most fruitful 
soils—and, above all, remembering 
the horrible outrages committed by 
the order of Bonaparte, to whom 
they have to oppese one hundred and 
fifty thousand sharpshooters, in a 
country where no regular armies can 
aet, and where they, and they alone, 
know the paths to procure supplies, 
if they have but the means to pur- 
chase them :—such a hardy, stub- 
born, and athletic race of men, are 
very formidable enemies ;—such they 
have certainly proved to Trance 
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and no peace which their beloved 
prince may have been compelled to 
enter into, will induce them to be- 
come a party to it. 

« They are firmly resolved EITHER 
TO CONQUER OR DIE.”’ 


qa om <p ame. weeseee me 


BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 





The following has been extracted 
from the Letter of an Officer, 
who served under Lord Welling- 
ton at the noted Battle of 7 ‘%la- 
vera, and enables the Reader to 
draw some very interesting con- 
clusions respecting the late short 
Campaign of the English Army 
in Spain, and the deg ‘ee of de- 
pendance which should be Sioa 
on the People of that Country. 


ON the 21st July, we passed the 
town of Oropesa, and halted in a 
village about two miles beyond it. 
Here we found ourselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy ; some hun- 
dreds of their Cavalry having quitted 
the town but a few hours before we 
came into it; and, as I conclude, in 
consequence of our approach. This 
village, whose name [ know not, of- 
fered nothing worth writing about, 
except that my landlord, one of its 
principal inhabitants, condescended 
torob me. But the town of Oro- 
pesa, though now nearly deserted, 
appears to have been a place of con- 
siderable note, and certainly contains 
many spacious, and handsome edi- 
fices, both public and private. On 
the 24th, we were treated with a 
sight of the Spanish army, who 
marched through the village, headed 
by Cuesta, and a respectable-looking 
priest ; they comprised a very large 
force, ‘both of cavalry and infantry, 
and were dressed in every colour the 
rainbow itself can boast : 

© Blue jackets and green, 


Yellow jackets aud gTeYy 
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Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Mingle as they may,’ 
forming, en masse, a most irregular 
set, not to be compared, even in ap- 
pearance, to our rawest volunteers ; 
but amounting, it was said, to be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand men : 
they moved on to take a position in 
our front; it being their general’s 
desire, that the Spaniards should 
stand foremost in the Spanish cause. 
—Risum teneatis!!! 

In the evening, we had a parade 
of the British army, for the mspec- 
tion of the Spanish commander, who 
came to tne ground in his carriage, 
accompanied by a_ beautiful gurl, 
whom I understood to be his daugh- 
ter, and attended by his fac-totum 
Donabree—By the bye, Lavater 
would never have confided in this 
said Mr. D. and for my own part, 
though not apt to judge from appear- 
ances, I could not look in his face 
without thinking of the caution in 
Richard the Third : 

‘ Jockey of Norfolk, be not too 

bold, 

For Dickon thy master is bought 

and sold.’ 
As for his excellentissimo, the gene- 
ral, he has much more the appear- 
ance of a parish beadle, or a two- 
penny-postman, than of a military 
commander. 

On the 22d, we passed through 
a deserted village, and soon after- 
wards heard a report of musketry, 
occasioned by some skirmishing be- 
tween the Spaniards and French ; the 
former were kept at bay till we came 
up, when the British army passed 
their columns, and drew up for ac- 
tion ; the Spaniards contenting them- 
selves by greeting us with loud huz- 
zas, and preparing to be quiet spec 
tators of the conflict. We, however; 
were not the people whom the enemy 
was desirous to encounter; they ace 
cordingly retreated, little loss havin 
been sustained either by them or the 
Spaniards. Here, however, other 

circum 
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circumstances occurred, which could 


not but strengthen the unfavourable 


opinion I had already formed of ‘our 
magnanimous allies. They were op- 
posed, it seems, by but‘a small body 
of cavalry, whom they were repeat- 
edly urged to charg'e, and could ea- 
sily have overpowered ; bet no per- 
suasions could u them to the at- 
tempt. This is loyalty, this is pa- 
triotism, this 1s courage!!! 

We afterwards proceeded near to 
the town of Talavera, and hutted in 
a wood a little toits left. Here our 
most honourable confederates amused 


themselves, by dragging through the 


streets the body of a Frenchman, 
whom they had accidentally killed in 
the preceding skirmish :-—this, I sup- 
pose, is chivalry ! 

The town of Talavera I did not 
enter ; but it has an external appear- 


ance of grandeur, far surpassing any 
“other place I have seen m Spain: 


part of it is, I fear, ere this, in 
ashes ; as, when the Trench retired 
from it this afternoon, immense con- 
flagrations were seen in the suburbs 
leading to Madrid. 

293d, ¢ The King of France, with 

twenty thousand men, 
Marched out to fight, and then, 
marched back again :’ 

So did Sir Arthur Wellesley. The 
French, it was known, had taken up 
a position on the opposite side of a 
small fordable river, which, about 
four miles from ‘T'alavera, mtersects 
the road leading to Madrid: against 
this position, our army advanced ; 
nothing doubting but that an action 
would immediately take place, and 
fully anticipating a glorious result.— 
Having taken it for granted that the 
position, and strength of the enemy, 
had been accurately ascertained : af- 
ter waiting, however, for an hour or 
more, in a wood near to the before. 
mentioned brook, our column was 
suddenly countermanded, and the ad- 
vanced division retreated about two 
miles to the neighbourhood of a ruin- 


ed convent ; whilst the main body of 
our army returned to Talavera, Fo, 
this movement, 60 tantalising to the 
spirit and expectations of our army, 
various reasons have been surmised ; 
and, amongst others, the following . 
—l1l. That Sir Arthur W ellesley, 
or the persons appointed by him, had 
not sufhiciently reconnoitred the ene. 
my’s position. 2. That the said 
enemy proved to be in greater force 
than was expected: and, 3dly, that 
Cuesta, and his army, were not ready 
to attack. 

That something like a reconnoitre 
had taken place, the following anec- 
dote will testify, as it will also shew 
the estimation in which the Spaniards 
are held by the French :-—An Eng- 
lish officer of engineers, whilst em- 
ployed upon his duty, was observed 
by a Frenchman, who immediately 
applied his hand to his hat, and made 
a respectful bow: two Spanish ofli- 
cers just afterwards came in sight, 
when the same hand was instantane- 
ously and.contemptuously applied to 
his most ignoble part. The validity 
of the second reason, time will shew ; 
and if we wait till the third objection 
is femoved, we may wait (in my opi- 
nion ) til time shall be no more. 

24th. The mountain that was in 
labour, has at length brought forth 
its mouse. Our leaders this day 
summoned fresh resolution, and again 
advanced : but the bird was flown. 
Victor knew our force better than we 
did his; had consequently amused 
us with a vast parade of troops, and 
made good a retreat inthe night. As 
Sterne says, “ they certainly manage 
these things better in France.”? Well, 
we now dashed through the river, 
and ascended the terrible height 
which was to have hurled destruction 
on us all; but the truth is, we ought 
to have attacked them on the prece- 
ding day, on each flank, as well as in 
front ; and had we done so, there can 
be little doubt but we should have 


takep, or destroved, at least ase 
thirds 
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thirds of Victor’s fifteen or eighteen 
thousand men; and this with yery 
inconsiderable loss to ourselves. 

On this small eminence, the French 
had built, and left entire, a beautiful 
tuwn of temporary huts, the com- 
pletest of the kind I ever beheld ; 
and, amongst other buildings, a neat 
and commodious theatre. We. con- 
tinued our route, and a little beyond 
the village of Casselagos, found the 
bodies of two Spanish peasants, who 
had not long been dead : one of them 
was shot through the heart; the 
other had been burnt to death, and 
lay with his arms lifted up, his fists 
clenched, and his face distorted in all 
the expressions of horror, which the 
poor wretch, in the agonies of such 
a death, must necessarily have exhi- 
bited. Onthis day, a French cap- 
tain of cavalry, and three or four 
private men, were taken prisoners by 
our light dragoons ; about a league 
beyond Casselagos, we went a little 
out of our direct road, and forded a 
river for the convemence of a shelter. 
ing wood, where we constructed our 
abodes, and where I learnt that thie 
two Spaniards had been killed by the 
French, in the manner I have de- 
scribed, in consequence of having 
been met with arms in their hands. 
In this situation we continued two 
days, sufferiny greatly from tempes- 
tuous weather, and want of every 
species of food; for, to the eredit 
of our illustrious commander, and 
his commissaries, they _ religiously 
obey that portion of Scripture which 
enjoins them to * take no thought 
for the morrow ;”’ and in truth, it 
would be sound policy in us all, to 
comfort ourselves with the doctrine 
that “ sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof ;”’ for we have nothing to eat 
to-day, and if we think of to-mor- 
row, we have only to anticipate a si- 
milar privation. Since, however, they 
éeem so well versed in Scripture, Ll 
wish they would recollect our Lord’s 
petition, and give us day by day 
our daily bread,” : 


94th and 25th. We remained 
these two days in a state of inactivity, 
our main body at Talavera, and the 
advance, under General M‘ Kenzie, 
about twelve miles off, and at the poe 
sition I have just described. Whe- 
ther this was in consequence of Sir 
Arthur’s threat to Cuesta, I do not 
know ; but certain it is, that we got 
no provisiong, and we remained in 
statu quo. Cuesta, however, flushed 
with the idea that the French were 
retreating before him, treated our 
puny farce with contempt, and re- 
solutely advanced to exterminate 
‘«‘ those bold invaders of his country’s 
peace.” | 

Ah! luckless brag, and bootless 
boast!!! A few shot from the ad- 
vanced guard of the French, threw 
his legions into contusion, and * scat- 
tered wild dismay.’’ Our five thou. 


sand, under General M‘ Kenzie, got™ 


immediately under arms, and return. 
edto the town of Casselagos, where 
we took up a position, and covered 
the retreat of ourforty thousand mag- 
nanimous allies! who, I verily be- 
lieve, had never been opposed by a 
thousard men, and whose main body, 
it 1s certain, never felt or saw a 
shot. 

It appeared, however, pretty cer- 
tain, that the force of the enemy 
had been more than doubled by rein. 
forcements from ‘Toledo and Madrid. 
This sufficiently accounts for Victor’s 
retreat ; but it also shews, in fresher 
and more glaring colours, our unacs 
countable and irretricvable misma. 
nagement, in not havin attacked on 
the 23d. 

We ths night occupi d some com. 
fortable huts which had been erected 
by the French, but were under arms 
at two o’clock in the morning, and 


cominued so till seven, when all ape . 


peared quict, and our parades were 

dismissed ; scarcely however, were 

our firclocks piled, ere notice was 

given that the evemy approsched. 
' M16 ane ‘Tare i416 

Gen. M*Kenzie ordered us to ade 

vance, ind we were on our march, 
4) when 
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when an order for a retreat arrived. 
We accordingly fell back upon our 
main body, which was by this time 
In motion, and the whole took up a 
position about a mile and a half in 
front of the ford; fromm this, how- 
ever, we again retired, before the 
enemy had approached near enough 
to attack us; we re-crossed the n- 
ver, and were halted and formed 
upon our old and injudicious ground, 
in front of the ruined convent ; whilst 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, and the body 
of the army, returned to Talavera. 
Here we were speedily and vigorous- 
ly attacked by an almost unseen foe ; 
for the enemy abounded in riflemen, 
whilst we, in that species of force, 
were extremely defective. 

We were, in consequence, obliged 
to retreat, which we did in good or- 
der, though not without considerable 
Joss. How a man of our comman- 
der’s experience could place a body 
of men in a wood exposed to rifle- 
men, without riflemen to protect and 
resist, is a problem in military sci- 
ence, which it requires a clearer head 
than mine to solve. 

Independently of this, the advance 
was nearly being entirely cut off; for 
Sir Arthur, not dreaming that the 
French would cross the ford, or ra- 
ther, I suppose, dreaming of some- 
thing else, had not only taken all the 
army to Talavera, but their parades 
were absolutely dismissed; so that, 
when the enemy began to land _ be- 
tween them and us, as well as to assail 
us in front and flank, there was but 
just time to assemble and advance 
them, and thereby prevent our utter 
extermination. 

To account for these tings, ina 
man of Sir Arthur’s reputation, is 
impossible.” Some have asked, W ho 
lost Mark Anthony the world ?——-A 
female, (once, ] believe, the mistress 
of Soult, and captured at Oporto), 
accompanies the head-quarter esta- 
blishment. She has not a handsome 
fuce, but a good hyure, and zits 
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astride on horseback as knowingly 
and as neatly as Mister Buckle him. 
self.—But to return: we continued 
retreating and fighting till we came 
upon the remainder of our army, in 
the plains opposite to the town of Ta. 
lavera ; this was about nme at night, 
by which time we were greatly fa. 
tisrued, and were consequently march- 
ed to the rear, where we formed a 
second line to our fresher troops ; the 
enemy pushing on all this time with 
astonishing celerity, and keeping up 
a tremendous and destructive fire 
from their numerous artillery. About 
ten, they made a most daring attack 
upon the left of our line, but were 
nobly repulsed by the 3d and 29th 
regiments. After this, there was not 
much done till day-light on the morn. 
ing of the 28th, when the artillery, 
from each army, opened with a rapid 
and destructive fire. ‘The French 
avain made an attempt upon our left, 
and were again repulsed. At length, 
the action became general, but to de- 
scribe it is impossible: we charged 
and were repulsed, and charged 
again ; suffice it to say, that at night 
the French began to retreat, and the 
‘victory was consequently ours-— 
¢ But what brave and loyal heroes 
Saw the sun of morning bright! 
Ah, condemn’d by cruel fortune, 
Ne’er to see the star of night!’ 
It was, indeed, 

‘A battle hardly, bravely fought, 

A victory for which the conquerors 
mourn’d, 
So many fell.’— 

The French are said to have had 
five and forty thousand men im this 
action, with King Joseph in person. 
Victor, however, had the command, 
and was seconded by Sebastiani. Our 
loss is estimated, and that pretty ac- 
curately, at five thousand men, 1n 
killed and wounded ; that of the 
French, by their own confession, ex- 
ceeds double the number. 

In our army, and with our br- 


gade, we lost the gallant General 
M‘ Kenzie, 
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M‘Kenzie, and a very large propor- 
tion of officers; the plains were co- 
vered with the wounded and dead ; 
whilst, horrible to relate, the stub- 
ble caught fire, and many disabled 
wretches were burnt to death! Of 
this action, the Spaniards were quiet 


spectators. On the following morn- 

ing, the French ar my having entire- 
ly disappeared, we applied ourselves 
to searching out, and carrying off, 
the wounded. Sut such scenes as 
the field and town presented on this, 
and the two succeeding days, exceeds 
human credibility; as much as it 
overpowered the most unfeeling 
amongst us. The God of mercy 
grant ‘* | ne’er may look upon the 
like again.”’ 

If it was urged against the medi- 
cal board, during Sir John Moore’s 
campaign in this country, that many 
perished for want of surgical assist- 
ance, what shall be said now, when 
hundreds of brave and loyal fellows 
are daily dying from the same de- 
fect? This ought surely to be a 
subject of solemn investigation. Evi- 
dence to the fact cannot "be wanting, 


‘it 1s notorious to every officer in this 


army, and no man in any department 
can have the hardihood ‘to deny it. 
The enemy plundered such of our 
officers as they laid hold of, of their 
watches, epaulets, and money ; but 
in other respects, they observed the 
dictates of humanity; to some they 
administered wine, to others water, 
and placed others out of the battle’s 
heat. ‘To one friend of mine they 
offered a service, which 1 believe few 
of us, in any situation, however mi- 
$¢ gg would willingly accept. See- 
g him severely wounded, and co- 
ve a5 with blood, they asked him, If 
they should terminate his sufferings ? 
This favour he declined, and is now 
My poor fiend E—, 
indeed complained, ‘het to him they 
behaved otherwise, having kicked 
and pushed him in an unfeeling man- 
Her; yet he spoke not of them with 
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rancour ; but having lingered for two 

days, he died the death of a hero, 

with the resignation of a Chris- 

tian | 

* Peace to his honest spirit 1’ 

Tam loth to dwell upon, yet unwil- 

ling to quit, the theme ; and it surely 

might be useful to us all to en- 

quire, : | 

‘When his last words, ere nature 
sunk to rest, 

A meek submission to his God ex- 
press’d ; 

When his last look, ere thought and 
feeling fied, 

A mingled gleam of hope and tn- 
umph shed ; 

What to his soul its glad assurance 
gave, 

It’s hope in death, it’s triumph 0’er 
the grave ?” 


PO A IE A AE, 


RIVER-WEEDS. 





A. friend of mine, who occupies 
land by the river side, collects yearly, 
for manure, the weeds which are cut 
between two water-mills ;—the flood- 
gates of these mills keep the water 
in the bed of the river at a very 
equal height; the excess passes off 
thro’ a channel, which my friend does 
not empty. 

Now he assures me, that in rainy 
seasons he collects far more weeds 
than in dry Seasons 5 although the 
space of river-bed, in which they 
grow, remains the same—and is, in 
either case, watered to the same le- 
vel. 

He infers, that rain-water is more 
fertilising than river-water ; and that 
its admixture is the cause of the pro- 
fuser vegetation in rainy seasons, 





POWER OF TREES TO CONDENSE 
| MIST. 

In the beginning of August, after 
asun-shiny day, the air became sud- 
denly misty about six o’clock ;—I 
walked, howev er, by the road-sides 

from 
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fiom seven to eight; and observed in 
many places, that a shower of bie 
drops of water was falling under the 
large trees, although no rein fell else- 
where ; the road ard path continued 
dusty, and the field-gates shewed no 
signs of being wetted by the mist. 

I have often noticed the like fact ; 
but have not met with a satisfactory 
explanation of this power in trees to 
condense mist. 

An old geographer, describing the 
Canary islands, says, that in one of 
them there are no springs ; but that 
the people collect water under certain 
trees at the hill-top. 





JEUX D’ESPRIT. 

Some are injudicious enough to 
suspect, that the “* Familiar Epis- 
tles,”’ and “ hattle of Talavera,”’ 
originated from the same genius. — 
It is a strange ear which would not 
perceive the difference between the 
vocal exertions of a Nighiingale and 
a Raven. 





ACCOUNT OF THE LATE 
CAPTAIN JOHN EVANS, 
Of the 24th Regiment of Foot, 





THE subject of this narrative 
w2s born about the year 1777, at, or 
near Bandon in the county of Cork ; 
in which neighbourhood his father 
possessed a living of considerable va- 
fue. John Evans, a younger son, was 
destined for one of the learned pro- 
fessions, and accordingly received an 
excellent education at Dublin Col- 
lege, where he imbibed a taste for 
classical literature, which he happily 
continued to cultivate through lie ; 
he did not, however, remain long 
enough to take a degree ; but, infn- 
enced by the charms of a red coat, 
the fickleness of youth, or, perhaps, 
more probably, by the circumstance 
of having a near relation (the late 


4.ord Ciarina) high in the army, he 





guitted the academic shades for the 
more busy scenes of a military cay. 
reer, and became an ensitn in the 


- 
om 


24th regiment early in the year 1706, 
This regiment he joined at Montrex!, 
in Canada, during the same summer, 
and soon acquired considcrabie esti. 
mation amongst the officers of the 
corps, as well as the inhabitants of 
the place. In 1797, he obtained his 
heutenancy, anc accompanied the re. 
giment to OQvebec; where he was 
soon, though unwillingly, involved 
in an affair, which, in some measure, 
cast a gloom over his future exist- 
ence. This was a quarrel (if such it 
could be called) with a Lieutenant 
Ogelby, of the S6th regiment ; the 
particulars of which, it may not be 
useless to relate, as they exhibit, in a 
strong point of view, the folly of 
pertinacity, and the danger of alter- 
cation, even though the subject of 
dispute be uninteresting and insigni- 
ficant. 

At this period, the barracks at 
Quebec being more than full, Lieut. 
Ogelby was accommodated with a 
room (as a guest) in a block-house 
occupied by Lieut, Evans. One 
night after Mr. Evans had retired to 
rest, Mr. Ogelby came in, and a con- 
versation ensued, which turned upon 
the good things which the messes of 
the 24th and 26th regiments respec- 
tively produced ; this preceeded with 
the most perfect good humour till 
they came to the article of the spruce 
beer, which Mr. E. said he did not 
think could possibly be better at 
the latter than at the former table: 
the other instantly, and with uncom- 
mon warmth, insisted that it was. 
Evans, expressing surprise at such un- 
necessary heat, Mr. Oceiby repeated 
the assertion with unhandsome vio- 
lence ; when Lieut. Evans said, “ if 
you talk i» that way you must insl- 
nuate that I lie 1’ to which theother 
replied, ** I do, and you are a damn- 
ed lying rascal!?? On this Lic utenant 
Evans desied a friend who was pre- 
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sent, to shut the door, and the con- 
versation closed. In the morning Mr. 
j-vans desired the same mutual ac- 
quaintance to expostulate with Mr. 
Oger upon the impropriety of the 
lange re he had used, and to point 
out to 5 he: that, as no fourth person 
wa3 acquaiited with the affair, a qui- 
et apolo, ry mi¢eht be made, and the 
offeuce for,roiten ; mstead, however, 
ot acce ding to th:s moderate and pro- 
per proposal, Mr. Ogeiby repeated 
hisimsulting language, and declared, 
“Trat f Mr. Evans did not notice 
itasa gentleman ought to do, he 
would spit in his face to make him 
doso!? To another officer also em- 
ployed by Mr. Evans to negociate 
an acco nmodation, he not only used 
the same linguaye, but showing some 
pistols and flats, exp! ressed lus confi- 
dence of neither missing his fire ner 
am. thus repeatedly insulted and 
provoked, a duel Was LO longer to be 
avoided ; they met ; and after an ex- 
change of shots, an accommodation 
was again proposed on the part of Mr. 
Evans, and indignantly rejected by 
the other ; another case of pistols 
was tired, the same accommodation 
again proposed, and again rejected ; 
this was no longer to be born 5 We 
Evans toox aim, and his opponent pe- 
risaed. ‘The Court of King’s Bench 
was about to sit, and in three or four 
days Lieutenant Evans surrendered 
to, and was instantly tried by the 
laws of his country ; when after a 
most impartial investigation and able 
charge from Lord Chief Justice Os- 
good, the jury, without hesitation, 
gave a verdict of acquittal.* 

This unfortunate affair, however 
unavoidable, cast, as I have before 


* Lest I should be suspected of partia ity 
in the forezo'ng narrative, I think it — 
to add, that the Minutes of the Trial, 
ken verbatim, are in my possession ; nv" 
that Mr. Osgood, the Judge, Captain 
Ware of the goth regiment, and Captain 
Sinclair of the royal artillery, the prine ‘pal 
Witnesses are s:ill in existence. 
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said, an occ. ston al gloom over the fu- 
ture day 3 of [aie ‘tuLeiial LI vans, for 
never Was a ciuel name d, but his coun- 
tenance fell, aud his spuits tnstanta- 
neously fled. 

Mr. Evans afterwards accom] ani- 
ed his regiment to H: lif iX, : Nova 
Scotia ; aod, | in Ly 799, returning froma 
that place to En: rland, was takea 
prisouer by a French privateer . After 
being plundered and kept on board 
for many weeks (though not other- 
wise ill-treated) he was landedon the 
Spanis coast, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Coruana, fcom wien ze he 
proceeded on foot to Oporto, where 
he was fortunate enough to meet with 
Captain Donolly, then of the Nar- 
cissus frigate ; that officer took him, 
and others similarly situated, on board, 
treated them like brothers, and, in 
the month of May, 1800, landed 
them safe upon English ground. At 
the time Lieutenant Evans arrived, 
the regiment was about to embar?: 
for Egypt; beinz, however, unequip- 
ped, and having ‘private aflairs of im- 
portance to arraage » he didnot accame- 
pany it upon that expedition, but ree 
joined at Liverpool in the following 
year. ‘Towards the close of 1804, he 
obtawmed letters of service to rain 
mea for a comp: ny in the 29d regi- 
meut ; but early j in 1805, h: wing lite 
tle prospect of succe 33, and the 2ith 
regument being again embarked, he 
rejoined that corps, and served in it 
at the reduction of the Capeof Good 
Hope ; when, being senior lieutenant 
he succeeded to a company, vacant 
by the death of the ever-to-be-lament- 
ed Captain Foster, who was killed at 
the taking of that colony. This pro- 
motion brought him-to England in 
the following year, in order to join 
the second battalion of the regiment. 
With this battalion he proceeded to 
Guernsey, and from thence, in April 


of the present year to Lisbon ; he ad- 


vanced with it into Spaing and was 
mortally wouaded in the neck, whilst 
svhthitin’ ever at r 
exhibiting every proot of gallantry 
and 
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and skill at the recent battle of T'ala- 
vera; he almost instantly lost zll sen- 
sation in his arms and legs, and in 
this helpless state the first assistance 
he received was froma private sol- 
dier, named VW eaving. ot the light 
infantry company, 3d foot guards ; 
this man had conveyed him to a place 
of security, given him water to drink, 
and administered every comfort which 
his lnmited means enabled him to pro- 
cure. 

Towards this man Captain Evans 
repeatedly expressed the warmest gra- 
titude, and desired the writer of this 
article to prove it by more than 
words ; some pecuniary reward has 
accordingly been given; his captain 
has been turntshed with a written tes- 
tunony of his conduct, and his name 
is now published to the world by a 
grateful friend. That friend had not 
tune to see the deceased till many 
hours after he was wounded, when 
he found him in the place lying to 
which the friendly guardsman had 
conveyed him. When addressed, he 
said tome, ‘* This 1s just the way 
your poor friend [oster * died,’’ I 
endeavoured to bid him hope; _ but 
he shook his head, seemed aware of 
his approaching dissolution, and em- 
phatically pronounced the resigned 
but glorious words, ‘ The will of 
God be done :’’ these words he fre- 
quently repeated during the two days 
that he lingered in the hospital at 
Talavera, and then expired, with, | 
trust, *¢a sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection.” 

The deceased was a man of strong 
passions, but of a sound judgment, 
an enlightennd mind, anda most ex- 
cellent heart. He was a general ta- 
yourite with both sexes, and with all 
ranks, "Vo the fair, his societv was 
always acceptable : by the men it was 


* Ic somew! at singular, that the ball 
which skw him, struck in precisely the 
same vital part as that which occasioned 
his promotion, by destroying his predeces- 
oor, C.)taim foster. 


eagerly sought. Many in perplexity 
have benefited by his advice ; many 
in difficulty by his purse. From the 
soldiers he exacted discipline and 
subordination ; but to their wants he 
was scrupulously attentive, and to 
their failings humanely considerate. 
In his person he was greatly indebted 
to nature—being in height about five 
feet nine, remarkably wel! made, ca. 
pable of enduring excessive fatigue, 
and extremely active. ’ 
Such was Captain Evans—and the 
early death of such a man may surely 
be looked upon as a national loss,-— 
By a very extensive acquaintance, 
both military and civil, he will be 
long regretted. I need not, and can. 
not say, what 1s and will be felt by 
his more immediate associates and 


friends. | on 


WORKS OF DEFENCE ON THE 
ENGLISH COAS?. 





The immense works erected on 
that part of the coast of England, 
which cannot be considered under the 
protection of our shipping in the 
Downs, and which ts immediately 
opposite to that great rendezvous of 
the French flotilla,: Boulogne, are 
now nearly completed; they begin 
with the ancient castle of Dover, 
which, from its peculiar strength and 
elevated situation, has long been m- 
pregnable ; government have, how- 
ever, been employed im constructing 
subterraneous works, with barracks 
for 10,000 men. The height oppo- 
site the barracks, is also regularly 
fortified by flanking redoubts, bas- 
tions, &c. &c. ‘There js also a cita- 
del, with ditch and draw-bridge, and 
barracks for 5000 men; a shaft of 
a most beautiful and commodious de- 
scription, having four different statr- 
cases, communicates with the town, 
the height of which 1s upwaras ol 
200 feet. by this shaft, itis calcu- 
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lated that 20,000 men might pass 
from the height to the town, or vice 
versa, 12 half an hour. _ There are 
also four other batteries; so that 
Dover is now the most completely 
fortitied (except Malta and Gibral- 
tar) of any place in the British do- 
minions, and forms a most novel and 
interesting spectacle to the eye of the 
stranger. From Dover to Folke- 
stone no works of defence are neces- 
sary, as the cliffis inaccessible. From 
Folkestone to Dungeness, forming 
an open bay of about twenty miles 
in breadth, a great number of Mar- 
tello towers are constructed, which 
are of a circular form, bomb-proof, 
and have one gun of very large cali- 
breon the top; they are so distmbu- 
ted, that no part of the coast which 


is assailable, 1s without the range of 


their shot ; thirty men in each, might 
defend themselves as lone as their 
provision lasted, in pe rfect security. 
‘The old castle of Sandgate has also 
been greatly e ularged, and now con- 


tains a number of vuns. J redoubt,. 


consisting of bomb -proof towers and 
very formidable out-works, has also 
been erected at Brockinan’s Barn. 
At Shorneliffe, there is a battery 
called by that name ; and at Hythe, 
Sutherland and Moncrief batteries 
have been erected, which, with three 
Others at Dungeness, complete the 
line of coast. 





AFRICA. 


A letter, dated Cape of Good 
Hope, May 21, 1809, gives the 
following interesting particulars : 
me About ten months AZO, Rises. 
nant Donovan, of the 83d regument, 
Assistant-Surgeon Cowan, and twelve 
Hottentots, left. the Cape, with the 
intention of travelling, if possible, as 
far as Mosambique. This under- 
taking, if it be accomplished, will 
fur exceed any African travels that 
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have hitherto been performed, as the 
regions through which they pass are 
utterly unknown to any Luropean. 
Lust week, letters, dated about two 
nonths ago, were received from 
these gentlemen, at which time they 
had penetrated to lat. 24° S. long. 
28° IE. According to the intorma- 
tion which they had collected, in 
about twelve or fourteen days longer 
travelling to the N. E. they should 
arrive at a piace, to which whute 
people were in the habit of cong 
from Mosambique ; so that there 1s 
great reason to hope this arduous en- 
terprise may be successiully ichieved. 
The country which thev were then 
in was fertile. ‘The o: ly discovery 
of material ee mice, which thes 

appear to have made, at the time 
their letters were partite was, that 
they had found wild camels, animals 
not before known to be inhabitants of 
South Africa. This unexpected dis- 
coyery may eventually prove of the 
highest utility to this colony, im 
many parts of which, for several 
succeeding days, a traveller cannot 
meet with water; and, from the 


burdens which camels are capable of 


bearing, they may probably super- 
sede, in a yreat degree, the use of 
wagyons, each of which requires 
from eight or ten to sixteen or eih- 
teen bullocks to drag them over the 
sandy or stony roads, im the vicinity 
of the Cape.” From this account 
it appears, that the travellers had 
proceeded ina diagonal line, and in a 
north-easterly direction, from 34° S. 
lat. and 28° E. long. (the situation 
of the Cape) to 24° S. lat. and 28° 
Kk. long. that 1s, 10° to the north- 
ward, and 50° to the eastward ; and 
that, as Mosambique is situated in 
40° Is. long. and 15° 5S. lat. they 
had still to traverse 9° of latitude, 
and 13° of longitude, so that thei: 
jouracy was not then nearly half 
completed. 
On the 10th of April last, the 
first stone of a new town, which is 
to 
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to be called Kingston in Africa, was 
laid by the governor of Sierra 
Jueone, on the banks of a stream, 
denominated Hog-Brool. The si- 
tuation, about five miles directly i- 
Jand, aA Prpeaes Lo be tavourable, Oil 
accowit of the quality of the soil in 
its netehbourhood, and also m re- 
gard to water, beme all ancl forme. 
ed by the largest stream of fresh wa- 
ter known to exist within the colony. 
4\ number of natives, employed upon 
the new road, which has been already 
cut to this place, having built houses, 
and collected a quantity of live-stock, 
at the foot of Leicester Nlountain, 
about half way between the old and 
new settlements ; they have been 
couraged to settle in this position, and 
the plece has received the name of 
Leicester. Some progress has also 
been made here in the establishment 
of a school of cadets, in which it 1s 
proposed to educate a number of 
African boys, who may hereafter 
form the officers of an + NUip iCall army. 
A. barrack in Fort ‘Thoriton has 
been appropriated to the use of these 
cadets ; aud in addition to one of the 
schooimasters sent out by the Driush 
Government, an experienced serjeant 
of the African corps has been ap- 
moluted Lo supermtend them. ‘The 
haven of this settlement 1s under: )- 
Te ‘4 CONS lera ible alteration, and it 1S 
expected, that it will be found ome 
tleabile to extend it to near tour time 


its onginal SIZE 





The celebrated Mr. C. Grignion’s 
Rules for execu!ing Carweatures. 





THE term is altogether Italian ; 
for curmcatura means Itterally the 
harce of a gun, (certa quantita 
Qi MUN stone « che st metta nell 
1 HUSO o,) says Altiert ; 
sense, I believe, 


’ 


but we te Ke it at at 
ofa thing overcharged.—He Says, 


: ; a | > 4 ° 
ee Ie is best LO be ‘rill, eA. Tici Kung re 
~ < 


harsh likeness of the person, without 
attempting the absolute caricature, 
and, in this lken CSS, the pri cipal 
attention must be paid to the true 
relative proportions of the face. 

A remarkably long face should 
be made stl longer, and if any con. 
stituent part In a face 1s | my i Dro. 
portion to the other featir Sy thie 
part should be increased, and the 
other parts (or, at least, that wh: ¥ 
is connected with it )diminished : 
the face is remarkably cemeiie 2 it 
should be perfectly polished in the 
caricature ; if rugged, it should be 
increased to rock-work ; fatness, 
leanness, &c. should all be treated on 
the same prin iciples. In the express- 
ton, a similar method should be ob- 
mii if the subject usually looks 
grave, his caricature should have a 
rea more solemn aspect ; if cunning, 

mmpie, &¢. the same rule should be 
seme to 3; mi consequence, those 
subjects that have not any remarkable 
Gisproportions, or in whose faces the 
expression 1s uniform, but In some 
degree divided between different 
passions, are as difficult to carica- 
ture, as it would be to obtain a stri- 
king and favourable likeness of then 
lideed, the caricature of such persons 

‘an ouly be like them in those mo- 
ments, when that pasion predom- 
inates, Which was the object of the 
caricaturist. ‘The ridiculous should 
never so far exceed the likeness, as to 
render the identity of the 
doubiful for aninstant. ‘The specta 
tor be enabled to fix instantly ie es 
person intended, and then be mduced 
to kkugh at the ridiculous figure he 
makes ; to do, otherwise is to make 
monsters, caricaiuras.”’ 

On these principles he executed 4 
great many, some of which are now 
in his brother’s possesston; among 
others, Afewelso. iy Nevey, a good 
and philos ‘OP hical « or acter, doubtiul 


caricature 
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Bates, all the antiquarians, your 
humble servant, &c. &c- 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 





A New comEpy.—AIll that has 
been written during the last half cen- 
tury, and particul: arly within the last 
five or sIX years, against those vicl- 
ous habits first imported trom France, 
by which the comic muse ot beng 
land has been debauched and degra- 
ded; will not, it seems, stifle that 
sickly whine of moral sentiment, 
which m those modern monsters call- 
ed comedies, has been substituted for 
wit and character. When aman in 
these tee ‘Ss, Wants to write a come- 


tid > has nothing to do bat eet 
hold of 1 novel, where the heroes 


and the irae are lashed into a cli- 
max of artificial distress ; let him co- 
py all the affecting pathetic scenes 
Oi ity and by a sort of stage leger- 

main, I intermix these crying incl- 
rvs nts, with the most eecertric buf- 
toonenes he can think of. He will 
then be able to make a part, at icast, 
of his audience weep and laugh al- 
ternately. How far he may * ‘make 
the judicious grieve,” 13 a matter of 
little consequence. Suchas the des- 
cription of most of the sentimental 
comedies with which the pudhe has 
for nay years been nauseated ; and 
such is the desc ription of the piece 
mith d Sudden Arrivats, or Too 
Lucy by one L[Talf; which was 
brought out at this theatre a few 
night ts since ; in which almost every 
Cliaracter and eve ry incident violates 
the rules of nature and probability ; 
without any tale to captivate the ima- 
gination, without wit to delizht the 
mind, or that species of humour 
which arises from a just, t er: K- 
ap erated, de line at 10 } of cha: CLOT, 


aid whose sole merit consists in 
some lessons of moridlity, dhasteod up 


Ww fine flowery language, which would 
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come with much better grace from 
the pulpit than the stage. The story 
will illustrate our observations :-— 
At the openi 1g of the firft scene, 
which is at an English botel in Ham- 
burgh, an Engh ish ventleman, Alford, 
18 represented in the gre atest distress 
of mind, on account ot ly > rips kill. 
ed his friend AYfajor Lorring ‘ham m 
re | duel seven year bi fore, ear th at 
city ; to which city he had just nee 
turned, after 
Continent during these seven long 
Years, for the purpose ot taking his 
passage to Ln; sland. One would 
think trom the AfvOny the Mali IN, 
that the fatal ducl had taken place 
about an hour before. But this is not 
all ;——-by way of consoling himself 
for the loss of his tnends, at the exe 
pirati Un © f SOUCH a. CUMS, he ‘ i] of a 
sudden scrapes an acquaintaice with 
a vile spunging fellow of a Germans 


wanderme over the 


and treats him in the most hospitable 
and liberal manner. So far for the 
author’s acquaintance with humana 
nature.—Now for his knowledge of 
countries. 

When a man sits, downto write a 
play, he cught to make himself ac- 
quainted with thie topography and 
customs of any foreign city or place, 
which he may make the scene of any 
action. ~ ‘To this the author has, in 
the scene before been grossly in- 
attentive. 

Alford asks the hostess how soon 
the packet is tosail? She answers, 
in half an hour. During this half 
hour he is conducted by tis new 


friend, to the spot where he had 


fuught the ducl, in order to pray and 


It is by the Wa- 
ter side ; and the punter has describ- 
ed the wide sea extending from the 
shore, with large ships upon it. 
Now oll this isa glaring contr. dice | 
tion of ex} tin r facts, In the first’ 
plac *, HOY pct lee t has ever sailed im- 
med seedy fr wn tiamburgh, and there 
fore tor an ‘nhiabi chink of that place 
to say, “© ye packet will sailin half 

4 bk an 


shed tears upon it. 
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an hour,”’ 1s a gross absurdity. In 
the next place, it would take about 
three hours to go from any part of 
that city to any place by the water- 
side where a duel could have been 
fought, ‘and then one could have no 
view of the sea; but of a large ri- 
ver. Again, this benevolent afflict- 


ed killer of his friend, has been du- 


ring the seven years transmitting mo- 
ney to England for the maintenance 
of his two orphan children—VYuung 
Torringhamand Miss Torringham. 
These remittances having been sent 
to Old Transient, a Wapping shop- 
keeper, metamorphosed into a man 
of fashion at the West end of the 
town, in order to be applied to the 
use of hischildten, thefaithless agent 
converts most of the money to his 
own use ; and pretends that whatever 
has been done for the children, was 
all the effects of his own liberality.— 
Young Torringham holds a com- 
mission in the marines, and in obedi- 
ence to the directions of his supposed 
benefactor, who is anxious least his 
villainy should be discovered, 1s about 
to quit the kingdom. ‘The love 
which the Countess Rosalba bears 
him, the arrival of Alford trom Ger- 
many, and other circumstaices pre- 
vent this from taking place. Besides 
the designs of Old Transient are 
partly disclosed by his nephew 
George Transient a whimsical young 
rman, who is described as being al- 
ways in a violent hurry, without ever 
doing any thing—as making promis- 
es, which he never performs, and as 
committing perpetual mistakes irom 
@ constant absence of mind. Such a 
character as this might in judicious 
hands be made something of ; but by 
the present play-wriglit, it is over- 
strained to a pitch which outrages 
our. reason and our very patience. 
Aind this fellow so described is con- 
stiered at last as being a fit match 


for the amiable Afiss Torringham. 


While all these thinzs are gomg on 
—while Old Transient is giving 
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splendid routs at night, and fretting 
himself all day~ least his roguery 
should be exposed—while Young 
Transient is capering about in all the 
activity of idleness—a German Ba- 
ron with black whiskers and furred 
great coat, makes his appearance, 
and lo! this turns out to be the mur- 
dered man brought to life again. For 
what reason is not explained. It had 
been given out after the duel, that he 
died of his wound, and a sham fune- 
ral took place. The recovered Ma- 
jor Torringham was wandering for 
seven years over the Continent in 
search of Alford, to ficht him again ! 
But fortunately did not meet till he 
came to England. 
- We should far exceed our limits 
were we to notice all the absurdities 
of this spurious. production ; nor 
should we have entered thus far into 
it, were it not that it passed the or- 
deal of the first night, and has been 
performed several nights since. The 
prolocue tells us that the play con- 
veys a useful moral by pointing out 
the shocking consequences of duel- 
lag. Weare confident that when- 
ever duelling is put an end to, the 
public will not be indebted for that 
benefit, to grave declamation, nor to 
examples like what are held forth 
here. The thing must be effected 
partly by ridicule, and partly by 
overturning the law of opinion. 
The comedy in question we under@ 
stand is from the pen of Mr. Cobb. 





THE ART OF PRINTING, 





WE have for two or three cen- 
turies been amused, and imposed up- 
on by anecdotes of the origin of the 
art of Printing ; and as many cities 
have claimed the honour of this use- 
ful invention, as claimed the nativity 
of Homer. “i 

A very slight consideration will 
prove, however, that these claims and 

pretensions 
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pretensions are founded in ignorance 
_ orerror, the art of Printing being, 
when first used, only a new applica- 
tion of a very ancient invention. 

All your readers, who have seen 
an impression of a broad seal on the 
ancient Charters and Grants of the 
Tith and 12th centuries, will disco- 
ver in them the origin of block- 
printing, (that which was first prac- 
tised,) and will be sensible, that the 
pretended novelty of the discovery of 
this art at Haerlem, Mentz, &c. con- 
sisted in nothing more than making 
the impression on Paper, instead of 
Wax ! ; 

The origin of seals may be refer- 
red back to the rudest ages, anterior 
doubtless, to the earliest records, and 
must have arrived at considerable per- 
fection, before the same principle 
was applied to the art of coining, 
which we know to be at least three 
thousand years old. 

Those who have; mistakenly, had 
attached to them the honour of the 
whole discovery, it is well known, 
made use only of wooden blocks ; 
but the greatest improvement in the 
art of printing was, doubtless, that 
of moveable types, made at a subse- 
quent period. Our modern stereo- 
type printers would, however, carry 
us back again to solid pages, blocks, 
or seals ! : 

Let us then hear no more of the 
wonderful anecdotes about Lauren- 
tius, Faustus, and others, to whom 
the invention of this art has been as- 
cribed; but let us expunge them 
from our books, and banish them 
with the national vanity which first 
gave them currency. 





DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING PEN- 
CIL AND CHALK DRAWINGS. 





Among the numerous methods re- 
e¢ominended for preserving Pencil and 


Chalk Drawings, I have never yet 
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found any so really efficient, as that 
I am zbout to communicate to you. 

Most persons run their drawings 
over with a large camel-hair pencil 
dipped in milk, (which is an Une 
doubted preservative from rubbing; ) 
but they are generally spoiled in the 
operation, as very few can avoid 
smearing the loose particles of lead 
which remain on the surface of the 
paper at the time they are running 
the milk overit: besides this, the 
milk leaves a‘disagreeable glutinous 
appearance upon the paper, which, 
in a great measure, destroys the cf- 
fect of the drawing. 

To remedy these evils, J adopted 
another process, which nct only pre- 
serves the drawing from being rub- 
bed, quite as well as the former, but 
has the additional advantage of keep- 
ing it perfectly clean at the same 
time: The process is as follows: 

Ist. Get a pan, or tud, sufficient- 
ly spacious to admit the drawing ho- 
rizontally ; fill it with clean water, 
and run the drawing through in that 
direction; then lay it on something 
flat todry.* This will take off the 
loose lead already mentioned. 

Qdly. Fill the same vessel a second 
time, with rather more than one-third 
new milk,+ and the remaining part 
clean water, through which run the 
drawing again horizontally, and leave 
it to dryas before. 





A Method of taking off Impressions 
of Leaves, Plants, Sc. 


Take half a sheet of fine wove pa- 
per, and oil it well with sweet oil: 


* Do not lay the drawing, while wet, 
on any coloured wood, such as mahogany, 
&c. which wiil stain the paper in s:rears, 

+ Shonld milk be scarce, you may mix 
a little (in the proportion above-mention- 
ed,) in a tea-cup, and venture to run the 
d:awing lightly over with a camei hair 
pencil, the water having already taken of 
the superfluous Jead, and, in some degree, 
fixed the o*her; but be particularly light 
with the pencil, never touch:ng the draw-* 
ing twice in the same place. 

after 
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after it lias stood: a minute or two, to 
Jet it soak through, rub off the su- 
perfluous oil with a piece of paper, 
and let it hang inthe air to dry : af- 
ter the oil is pretty well dried in, take 
a lighted candle, or lamp, and move 
the paper siowly. over it, in a horizon- 
tal direction, so as to touch the flame, 
till it is perfectly black. When you 
wish to take off impressions of plants, 
Jay your plant carefully on the oiled 
paper, and lay a piece of clean paper 
Over it, andrub it with your finger, 
equally in all parts, for about half a 
minute ; then take up your plant, and 
be careful not to disturb the order of 
the leaves, and place it on the book, 
Or paper, on which you wish to have 
the impression: then cover it witha 
piece of blotting-paper, and rub it 
with your finger fora short time, and 
you will have an impression. superior 
to the finest engraving. The same 
piece of black paper, will serve to 
take off a great number of impres- 
sions ; so that when you have once 
gone through the process of black- 
ing it, you may make an impression 
in a very short time. be Ae 
_ The principal excellence of this 
method is, that the paper receives 
the impression of the most minute 
veins and hairs; so that. you. may 
take the general character of most 
flowers, much superior to any cn 
graving. ‘The impressions may: 2f- 
terwards he coloured according to 
Hature. ci 


Gharacteristic Anecdotes. 
GERMAN OBSTINACY. 

A nobleman here (whose autho- 
rity over his vassals was so great, that 
he may make any one of them at his 
pleasure a soldier,) wished to intro- 
duce some changes in the agricultural 
arrangements of his estate. Among 
other things, he directed that the 
ploughman should go out with his 





oxen at five, instead’ of ei¢ht o’clock 
in the morning. ‘The fellow gravely 
replied, that the order could not be 
obeyed ; for, by the received cus- 
tom of the country, no dords could 
commence work before eight. As 
my friend did not quite understand 
this kind. of logic, and was unwil- 
ling, that the privileges of his rank 
should deprive him of the labour of 
his cattle, he insisted that his injunic- 
tions should be attended to. The 
ploughman wasinexorable. He was 
dismissed ; and another appointed in 
his stead. The second was as obsti- 
nate asthe first. My friend changed 
again, and again; and no less than 
twenty different servants succeeded 
each other in the same situation, be- 
fore he found one who would comply 
with his orders. At last, on condi- 
tion of receiving double wages, the 
twenty-first agreed to take out the 
oxen at the plebeian hour of five ; 
but after doing so for three days, he 
came to his master, and requested to 
be relieved from his engagement, or 
instantly dismissed; “ for,’’ added 
he, «¢ I am made miserable ; I can- 
not endure the life I lead: I am 
avoided by all my friends in the vil- 
lage ; nobody will speak to me, for 
having violated the customs of the 
country.” In short, Count , 
found it ‘useless to persevere, and 
was obliged to give ‘up all the plans 
he had formed for the improvement 
of his estate. ‘* The same gentleman 
assured me, that even. in his own cas- 
tle in the:country, he is the slave of 
several usages, which it'is out of his 
power to alter.-:On every private 
estate there are officers, correspond- 
ing with those of the empire ; he has 
therefore his chancellor, his counsel- 
lors, his almoner, &c. some of these 
have a right to dine with the lord ; 
others belong to the second table ; 
others to ‘the third, &c. In short, 
he is obliged to keep severat tables ; 
on each there is a regulated number 
of dishes, the cuclity of cage 
also 
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dso established, and the alteration of 
any one would he considered as a 
violation of positive right.—Le- 
marstre. 





ARABIAN SUPERSTITION. 

We were, (says the undernamed 
celebrated travelkr,) politely directed 
to an Arab, who coul sell us a place 
where we might inter our deceased 
friend. "Vhe bargain which we struck 
with this man did not take effect ; 
for the place being near the canal for 
the watering of meadows, the pos- 


sessors had threatened our Arab with 
an action atlaw, jf the water should 


fail on account of the Christian’s 
body.—Netbuhr. st 





SPANISH NATIONAL VANITY. 

There is not a Spaniard who does 
not think his country the first in the 
world. The people have a proverb, 
which says, Donde esta ° Madrid 
callie et mundo, Where Madrid is, 
Ict: the world be silent. * One of their 
authors has written a book, which 
has for its title, Solo’ Madrid és 
corte, There is no other court than 
Macrid. A preacher,’ in a sermon 
on the temptation. of Christ, told his 
audience, that the devil, according 
to holy writ, took the Saviour to the 
top of a high mountain, whence all 
the kingdoms of the earth were dis- 
covered. He, showed him (added 
he) France, England, and Italy ; 
but, happily for the Son of God; 
Spain was hidden from his sight by 
the Pyrenees. —Bourgoanng °° 





SACERDOTAL SINGING BIRDS. 

In the first church 1 entered at 
Antequera,: I heard ftom every part 
of it the singing of: birds, «» I endea- 
voured. to discover the™ habitations 
they, had been able to provide them- 
selves in this: holy, and frequented 
place, when I perceived several cages 
suspended. in the different chapels, in 
which larks and canary birds sing 
praises to the Lord.— Aoyrgoanne. 
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Natural Phenomena... 





TEKRESTRIAL WATER-SPOUT. 

Irauy.—lIn, the evening of the. 
26th of June, a terrestrial water- 
spout appeared about a leacue seyih- 
east of Carmagnole, in the departe 
ment of the Po. The weather was 
stormy. ‘The cloud which gave rise 
to this meteor, was greyish, and not 
very large ; but it began to lengthen 
on o1e side, forming as it were, a 
very sharp tail, which approached. 
the earth in a serpentine line. The 
cloud had then the shape of a rever- 
sed cone, part of which emitted a 
very perceptible yellowish light ; thig 
cone, about half way between the 
summit and base, might be eight or 
nine’ yards in circumference. As it 
approached the earth, a kind of cloud 
that looked like smoke, having also 
the appearance of a kind of cone, 
was formed, and its summit advanced 
towards the water-spout. The du- 
ration of this meteor was twenty mi- 
nutes, during which it traversed 4 
space of more than eight hundred 
yards, and then descended in a deluge 
of water. In its way, it overthrew 
a young oak, and stripped the bark 
from a mulberry-tree, the roots of 
which were almost entirely laid bare, 
by the removal of the earth, which 
covered them. ‘The bark was re- 
duced to a dry, whitish; and almost 
friable substance. The lower cone 
also exerted its fury upon the dust, 
which it raised, and the corn which 
was then cutin the fields, and which 
it carried: away and dispersed. A 
man, who was in the line traversed 
by this phenomenon, feeling himself 
beginning to rise, held by a bush, 
that he might not be carried away. 
A quarter of an hour after the dis- 
appearance of the water-spout, there 
was a thunder storm, with hail. The 
thermometer was at 18°, and the 
mercury in the barometer, which at 
first stood at twenty-seven inches six 


lines, rapidly fell, 24 lines. 
‘i - Another 
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Another phenomenon, 2% 
however with sill more my 
effects, occurred on the Sth ot 
near Aix, in the department of Mout 
Blanc. The wind was south, and 
the thermometer at 22° ; the cloud 
in which it originated, appeared in 
the form of a water-spout, about six 
miles from Aix, at a considerable 
elevation. It proceeded along the 
chain of the Lesser Alps, situated 
north-west of Chamberry ; it was 
shghtly charged with electric matter, 
and carried along with it a prodigious 
mass of flakes of Ice, with a tremen- 
dous noise. Having traversed the 
distance of about eighteen miles, 
along the summit of the mountains, 
acontrary current of wind meeting 
it above lake Bourget, about six 
miles from Aix, detached a portion 
which was carried toward the north- 
north-east ; while the other continued 
its course westward, towards the 
Lyonnois. In both directions, the 
storm spread devastation through the 
vallies. ‘The town of Annecy has 
not a single pane of glass, or tile left 
whole. The lumps of ice were as 
Jarze as a man’s fist ; some weighing 
3, 35, and even 4 pounds. Num- 
bers of the country-people are 
wounded ; several shepherds are kill- 
ed, and great numbers of cattle kill- 
ed and wounded. The desolation is 
general throughout a tract of forty- 
two miles. The progress of the co- 
lumn of ice along the mountain, op- 
posite to Aix, exhibited the mogt 
terrific, and at the same fme impo- 
sing spectacle that can posmbly be 
conceived. 





SEA EARTHQUAKE, 

After the extraordinary tide ob- 
served on the 4th of July last, in the 
whole gulf of Spezzia, and which 
is called by tRe Italians terremoto dz 
mare, {sea-earthquake) the whole 
cqgprse of the tides there was totally 
deranged for the seven or eight suc- 
ceeding days. ‘The etb and flood 


were sensibly perceived at intervals 
of a quarter of an hour, half an 
hour, andan hour, during that whole 
space of time. <A sloop within sight 
of Leghorn, was overtaken the same 
day by this tide, which in a moment 
rendered the sea, before quite calm, 
extremely rough. The cause of this 
phenomenon is supposed to have some 
connection with the earthquakes, 
which the western part of Italy has 
so frequently experienced for some 
years ; fresh shocks of which were 
felt by the towns and vallies of Suze 
and Pignerol, on the 2d and 3d of 
July last. It cannot be doubted, 
that earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions, frequently convulse the bottoin 
of the sea, without occasioning the 
mischief which they preduce on land, 
and without its being possible for 
them to be observed, even by navi- 
gators. _The Italian expression for 
this phenomenon, would therefore 
be perfectly correct, and founded 
upon the laws and effects of nature. 





_ THE SWORD-FISH. 
Extract from the log-book of the 
Sarah Millner, Captain Crack- 
low, of Kingston, Jamatca, on a 
voyage from thence to Baltimore. 

“6 September 9.—A perfectly calm 
and smooth sea, out three days. At 
5 p.m. abreeze sprangup. At 12 
o’clock in the night, a remarkable 
occurrence took place :—We felt the 
vessel to receive a severe and sudden 
shock, which astonished all hands, 
and for which we were at a loss to 
aceount. Some time having elapsed 
in various surmises, the mate disco- 
vered that a large sword-fish had 
struck us, which was unable to ex- 
tricate itself, being fastened in the 
timbers ; the vessel sprang a moderate 
leak immediately. Length of the 
fish, 25 feet, and- 7 feet round by 
computation ; and remained fastened 
to the vessel six or seven hours, when 
he broke eff, apparently dead; breeze 
seven knots ;—lat. 18. 30. 


“7 























































«¢ J do certify, that the above ex- 
tract is correct, and the facts stated 
therein are true. 

“ NATHANIEL J. CRACKLOW, 

«© Captain of the schooner Sarah 


Millner.”? 


When the schooner arrived here, 
she was hove down and examined— 
and the sword was found about three 
feet from the keel, as heretofore stated 
by Mr. Badger, it having run in ra- 
ther an oblique direction. I have 
been thus particular, in order to place 
the possibility of imposition beyond 
a doubt. 

A CITIZEN. 

Baltimore, 15th Nov. 1809. 





THE MEDUSA. 


M. Peron, during his voyage to 
the South Seas, collected a great 
number of that remarkable genus of 
animals, to which Linneus gave the 
name of AZedusa, and has increased 
that family to more than 150 species. 
In an account lately presented by 
him to the National Institute, their 
singularities are well expressed in the 
following terms :—‘ Their sub- 
stance seems to be merely a coagula- 
ted water, yet the most important 
functions of life are exercised in it. 
Their multiplication is prodigious, 
yet we know nothing of the peculiar 
mode in which it is effected. They 
are capable of attaining several feet 
in diameter, and the weight of fifty 
or sixty pounds, yet their nutritive 
system escapes oureyes. They exe- 
cute the most rapid and long-conti- 
nucd movements, yet the details of 
their muscular system are impercep- 
tible. They have a very active spe- 
cies of respiration, the true seat of 
which is a mystery. They appear 
extremely feeble ; yet fish of consi- 
derable size form their daily prey, 
and dissolve in a few moments in their 
stomach. Many species of them 
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shine in the night like balls of fire, 
and some sting or benumb the hand 
that touches them; yet the princi- 
ples and agents of both these pro- 
perties remain to be discovered.” All 
the medusas have a gelatinous body, 
nearly resembling the cap of a mush- 
room, and hence denominated um- 
brella ; but they differ in wanting, 
or having a mouth; in the mouth 
being simple, or multiplicious ; m the 
presence, or absence of a production 
resembling a pedicle; and in the 
edges of this pedicle, or of the 
mouth itself, being furnished with 
tentacula, or filaments, more or less 
numerous. From these characters, 
M. Peron forms divisions and subdivi- 
sions, under which every possible 
kind of medusa may be arranged. 
Some of these animals exhibit beau- 
tiful colours. 





Useful Improvements, &c. 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE PROCESS OF 
EXTRACTING SUGAR FROM THE 
BEET-ROOT. 


We have frequently had occasion 
to notice the progress made, on the 
continent, in extracting sugar from 
the beet-root; and it now appears 
that the yellow beet, when sliced 
and kiln-dried, furnishes an excellent 
substitute for coffee—particularly if 
ground with a small quantity of 
Turkey, or West-India coffee. It 
requires much less sugar than the fo- 
reign coffee, and is said to be much 
stronger.—M. Vennen, of Coblentz, 
claims the merit of having discovered 
this new application of beet-root. 
He cautions those by whom it is 
cultivated against stripping the plant 
of its leaves for feeding cattle, as is 
generally practised—as it not only 
injures the growth of the plant, but 
materially alters the qualities of the 
juice. | 

EXTRAC- 
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EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM THE 
GRAPE. 

Great exertions are making, in 
every department of France, to pro- 
duce substitutes for sugar—and prizes 
are daily offered, by the various eco- 


norical societies of the continent, 


for the discovery of the most proper 
material for that purpose. The sac- 
charine matter of the grape has been 
the chief subject of ‘the recent expe- 
riments of the French chenusts. 





ARTIFICIAL COTTON. 
At alate meeting of the Academy 


“of Sctences, Literature, and Fine 


Arts, of Turin, M. Boisarelli, che- 
‘mist, presented two specimens of ar- 
tificial cotton thread, made by Messrs. 


‘Copps and Parodi, of Genoa. He 


tikewise stated that stockings, cloth, 
and wicks for candles, had ‘been 
made of this cotton; but the latter 
gave only an mdifferent light ; a de- 
tect which he‘ascribed to the macera- 
tion of the material in alkalies, and 
which washing in water was expect- 
ed to correct. The academy was 
satisfied of the resemblance of the 
specimens to cotton; and Dr. Riz- 
zetti, having observed that, by treat- 
ing tow ofhemp with different agents, 
jt might be reduced to a ‘similar sub- 
stance, ‘he was commissioned to make 
the necessary experiments at the ex- 


pence of the academy. 





FRUCTICULTURE. 
Mr. Van Mons, is publishing a 
‘Theoretical and Practical System of 
Fructiculture, or Instructions for the 


‘work of the Nursery and Fruit-gar- 


den, in the order of the Months. 
The extensive correspondence of the 
euthor, having brought him acquaint- 
ed with all the improvements lately 
made in this branch of science, by a 
great number of persons distinguish- 
ed for their education and talents ; 
who, for various reasons, have re- 
tired to the quiet enjoyment of their 
gardens ; he conceives that he shall 


render a service to many, by making 
them more generally known. The 
work which commenced in January 
last, and will finish in December, is 
on the principle of a Gardener’s Ca- 


lendar. 





‘HORSE CHESNUT. 

Besides the uses mentioned of this — 
most beautiful tree, which, with the 
elegant tamarisk, we owe to Bishop 
Grindal, in consequence of his exile 
in'the reign of Mary, dnd his return 
in that of Elizabeth, might be ad- 
ded its fitness for making, candles, 
with some addition of oil. And its 
serviceableness for stakes to trees, and 
other rough work. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROT IN 
_ SHEEP. 

This disease may generally be pre- 
vented by good management, the 
basis of which consists in completely 
‘draining the land ;—the ‘manner in 
which the land should be stocked is 
also ‘another important consideration. 

By draining, the reptile, or what- 
ever it may be, from which the flouk 
derives its origin, is deprived of its 
favourite places to deposit its egg, 


‘and therefore seeks some other spot, 


for the better security of its young. 
It prefers those parts where there is 
stagnated water, and consequently 
whiere it is least likely to be eaten by 
cattle or sheep, which is a natural 
instinct observable throughout animal 
life. Sheep will not resort to such 
places, unless they are very short of 
feed, and necessity compels them to 
it; but draining will remove the evil 
altogether. 

_ When land subject to the rot is 
lightly stocked, as with only half the 
number of sheep it would keep, they 
frequently escape the disease—which 
is a strong proof that they instinc- 
tively reject the spots that are un- 
wholesome, and will never eat of 
them but from great scarcity. 
Horses should never-be put with sheep 
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material for that purpose. ‘The sac- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON TITE ROT IN 
SHEEP. 

This disease may generally be pre. 
vented oY good manageme the 
basis of which consists in area rs 
draining the land ;—the manner im 
which the land should be stocked is 
also another important consideration. 

Dy draining, the reptile, or whiat- 
ever it mdy be, from which the fi yuk 
derives its origin » 18 « 
favourite places to de posit Its eC ay 
and therefore seeks some other pot, 
for the better securit y of its young. 
It prefers those parts where there 1s 
stagnated water and consequently 
whére it is least likely to be eaten by 
cattle or sheep, which is a natural 
Instinct observable throughout animal 
life. Sheep will not resort to such 
places, unless they are very short ot 
feed, and necessity compels them to 

but draining will remove the es i} 
altogether. 7 
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en land where the rot prevail—as 
they bite very near, and eat the best 
rrass from the sound high grounds, 
which the sheep would in course 
make choice of—who are thus driven 
to those low panny spots, where they 
lick up, with the herbage, the egg 
or animalcule that produce: s the flouk. 
Changing of sheep about, by putting 
the whole of the flock first into one 
pasture and then into another, to eat 
all up, is also very improper: frem 
which some have been led to suppose 
that short grass rots shtep; it 1s not, 
however, possible, that this reptile 
can have its origin in any: kind of 
food, as no plant can produce of it- 
self a living ammal. 

It is a “matter of great surprise, 
that when a sheep lie cted with the 
rot, from strength of constitution sur- 
vives and fattens, yet the flouks still 
exist in the liver ; and when the sheep 
is killed, these reptiles very soon ap- 
pear to be dead—although, at the 
moment the liver is taken out, and 
cut into, they are as lively as fresh- 
caught flat- fish, and much resemble 
them. From what creature these 
reptiles are generated, 1s also surpris- 
ing——as there has never been disco- 
iesed, on grounds subject to the rot, 
any thing resembling them; nor does 
it appear that those very flouks 
tormed in the sheep can have any op- 
portunity to return to what they 
came from——which renders the disco- 
very too intricate ; and, as naturalists 
in general do not allow that there 1s 
such a thing as spontaneous genera- 
tion, the origin of this reptile is ex- 
tremely mysterious. 

The egg or animalcule must be 
very abundant, as a flock of sheep 
has been known to take the infection 
in a few minutes. A flock of one 
thousand was driven from the Inch 
Downs, where sheep never take the 
rot, once only into a valley to drmk, 
ofier a heavy shower of rain, and suf- 
fered to cat grass there for about hf- 
teen minutes—when two hundred died 
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rotten in the winter following ; and 
how many more Were aflected is not 
known. 

It has hitherto been impossible to 
give any medicine to kill or discharge 
these flouks from the liver. It isa 
subject, however, well worth the at- 
tention ot the medical world—and, 
if crowned with success, would amply 
reward the labour and research bes- 
towed upon it. 

CC, etm 


ELOCUTION,. 





Prior to the system of inflexion, 
the methods of treating the subject 
of enunciation, must have been vague 
and uncertain. The inhabitants of 
Ireland, the erudite sons of the 
North, could not readily divest them- 
selves of the repeated succession of 
circumflexes ; nor could the students 
of the southern part of Great Bri- 
tain, though justly noticed for the 
variety of their modulation, make 
suitable advances inthe art, without 
the advantage of established and in- 
variable rules of inflexion, deduced 
from some settled principle of na- 
ture. 

The improvement in the English 
language, ‘whi ich so rapidly steomeiid 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, be- 
gan to de caling during the gr eat rebel- 
lion, in the year 1642. The pre- 
vailing cant of the enthusiasts, at the 
time of the usurpation, together with 
the dissolute manners old marked 
the reign of Charles Il. tended much 
to lessen the value of our language : 
and when we take into consideration 
the manifest licentiousness of the wri- 
ters of this latter period—writers of 
the first ability, prostituting their 
splendid talents, to gratify the de- 
praved taste of the people, we shall 
not feel surprised, that the minds of 
succeeding ages were contaminated, 
and the spirit, per! haps, of emulative 
een, att Sy poisone “di in the bud. 

The first a — to model the 
language to some fixed standard, was 
4 ] made 
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rrisde in the latter part of the reign 
of Queen Anne; but at the death 
of that illustrious princess, the plan 
was laid aside. 

In this rude, uncultivated state 
was the language of Great Britain, 
when Dr. Jolmson began to collect 
examples and authorities for his Dic- 
tionary 3 in which he defined and de- 
termined the proper siznifcation of 
words, and completely rectified the 
then prevalent orthography and ac- 
centuation. The next step towards 
the improvement of language, was 


ably mtroduced by Mr. Sheridan, in 


a work entitled, * British Educa- 
tion.”? ‘Tothis succeeded a valuable 
effort, by the same gentleman, to af- 
fix a yeneral standard of pronuncia- 
tion; which, with the uncommon 
genmis and abilities of Dr. Johnson, 
assisted in paving the way to a more 
correct knowledge and use of our lan- 
guage. Immediate ly after this, fol- 
lowed the discovery of inflexion, or 
that termination, in which all speak- 
ing sounds may be resolved. It might 
be supposed, that a circumstance of 
such pecubar moment, would have 
been embraced by the admirers of 
eloquei ce with avidity; but tor years, 
it was totally disregarded, and bu- 
ried, as it were, in oblivion. . 

As the choice and disposal of 
words, are the peculiar properties of 
well- construct: “d sentences, So an aa 
quate dis splay of sound, to convey 
their precise meaning to tlic ear, 
should occupy a very consic erable 
share of our attention 

Quintilian reports, that the Greek 
and Latin orators, made no sc ruple 
to affirm the efficacy of prenuncia- 
tion; and, that an oration, of little 
inherent merit, recommended by the 
graces ot action, earried greater 
weight, than the best commpositiony 
unassisted by its appropriate gesticu- 
lation. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, that directly subsequent to the 
study of philosophy, inde tion, and 
language, were consid.red the prin- 
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cipal objects of attention, in the edu- 

cation of their youth. But, that 
the attainment, which genius had ae. 
quired, might be imparted to others, 
It was necessary, that the tones of 
pronunciation, should be formed on 
rules, equally Investigate: d by reason 
and ascertamed by observation. This 
could not poss!) bly he eff. ‘cted W ith. 
out a complet: e analysis of the human 
voice ; for, as music could not have 
been reduced to principle, without 
the precise knowledge of intervals 
and distances, so elocution may be 
said to remain destitute of system, 
without an adequate perception of 
the union, division, and subdivision, 
ofinflextons. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the apparent ignorance of the 

ancients, In point of systematical in- 
flexion, Cicero proves the excellence 
of the auricular organ of the Ro. 
mans, when he states, that, “ in the 
repetition of a verse, the whole thea- 
tre was in an uproar, if there were 
one syllable too many, or too few, in 
it. Not that the crowd was at all 
acquainted with the quantity of poe- 

tic feet, nor had any notion of num- 
bers; nor could they tell w hat it 
was, which gave then offence 3 or 
why, or in what respect, it was # 
fault”? Still no ve stige of autho- 
rity can be traced, from which we 
may suppose, oo ancients had ana- 
lyzed speaking sounds ; mcdeed, from 
the indefinite. ‘we ecimen of Cicero on 
the subject, we may, with propriety, 
conclude, that the various modifica. 
tions ot the human yeice, were eCll- 
tirely unknown to them. The re- 
i. ements, therefore, which oratory 
acquir ed, im those ages, were In Con- 
sequence of the well-re ated taste 
which prevailed amnong ihe people, 
and not of information deduced from 
books and systeras. 

At atime when variation of tone, 
as to high and low, in ihe same pe- 
riod, was supposed to be retroprace 
to the idea of common maxim, and 

modalation was 
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placed solely in the diversification of 
what might be termed a key note, 
the variety of syllables, or emphasis, 
whether delivered long or short, switt 
or slow ; little or no advance | in enun- 
ciation, conversational, or otherwise, 
as a science, could be expected. 
Nearly at the close of the last cen- 
cury, ‘the author of a smail treatise, 
de “dic ated to David Garrick, Esq. 
enti! tled, “« The Art of De ‘livering 
written Language,”’ clearly pointed 
out the absurdity of such a theory, 
by producing aconvincing and philo- 
sophical proof of the inflexion of 
speaking soul ids. Although this in- 
genious writei r procended no further, 
the decision was as satisfactory to 
{hose concerned in the argumentation, 
as it has lately been valuable to stu- 
dents in elocution. 


The late Mr. Walker, a gentle- 
man, whose assiduity and perseve- 
rance cannot be sufficiently admired, 
net only explained the different modi- 
Sealions of the sp eaking voice, but 
also proved, heats those modifeinibas 
were most intimately allied to em- 
phasis ; and that in particular in- 
stances of pronunciation, the sense 
was consid: erably’: ‘bscured, by adopt- 
mg contrary modes ef inflexio mn. It 
has also been asce rtamed, that certain 
modifyiug members of a sentence, re- 
quire peculiar arrai ngement of suspen- 
sion; that the series is necessarily 
connected with the circumflex ; and, 
that, as ina scending to the tonic, in 
minor scales of music, a sharp major 


iS requisite to render the key melodi-. 


ous, so, by analogy, in the inverted 
order, or transpositive construction 
of language, a suitable choice of in- 
flexion 18 necessary, that the spirit of 
the proposition may be echoed to the 
ear, with just emphasis, and effect. 


i hege posesees pone to be so 
well established, by the examples and 
authority of the most emiient orators 
ot the day, that spanitsi ion, or ate 


yolupt at proof, iS bpe rfiy UOUS. 


To the Editor of t he Hibernian Mae 
garine. 
INEFFICIENCY OF THRESHING MA- 
CILIIN ES. 

Mr. Editor—I wish in this letter 
to describe some of the impositions 
and dis: ipps olntments that I have suf- 
fered, from my credulity in listening 
to the delusive speculat ions of the 
theorist, and from not having such a 
knowledeé of mechanics as would 
have enabled ‘me to disti inguish the 
real fyom the pret snded mechanist. 

[ was led on by the « ‘xpectations 
of enjoy in sy those profits and advan- 
taves, which were said to acerue from 
hav Ing the most difficult labours 
abridged by machinery. Flated with 
this 1 lea, and wis Lig iy to be thought 
an improving farme rs | began to make 
enquires for a mne chanic, “who could 
erect, what was said to he the most 
important implement upon a farm—a 
good threshing machine. | rode some 
* indreds of miles, to select one of 
the best construction. I saw many», 
erected by different makers, all of 
which were seas praised by their 
proprietors ; till at length | was re 
commended to a noted maker, in a 
distant county. ‘To him I gave the 
necessary orders—and in a short time 
Le sent the mill-wrights, whom I ad- 
mitted as inmates in my house, to 
lod gyre and board. 

The d ay afier their arrival they 
began to attack the side of one of 
my old barns, in the place supposed 
to be the most convenient for the 
machine. Aftcr a few hours work, 
{ was informed that I must call in the 
carpenters, with wood of proper di- 
mensions, to support the falling time 
bers, which had stood the ding-dong 
of flails for ALCS —— but vere too weak, 
io stand the united powers of four 
horses, and the qemulous jar of a 


mach: its " "he by: ‘Til be} MLS? secur? ed, 


and the macninc ( rected—-iny bacon- 
rack and beer. cellar nearly exhausted 
by the keen etites of the mull. 
wrights 
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wrights and carpenters, for more than 
two months,—I began to anticipate 
large profits, to cover the expences [ 
had already incurred. The day was 
appointed, to try the effect of my 
new machine—on the arrival of which 
my neighbours assembled, with impa¢ 
tient anxiety, to view the important 
result. Four of my best horses were 
harnessed, in an apprepriate costume, 
to whirl about the ponderous wheels 
that were to accomplish all my 
wishes—to save my corn, and abridge 
my labour. But judge, ye» who 
have known the throbs of sanguine 
expectation, of my disappointment 
and confusion! when, after arranging 
the labourers in attendance, by plac- 
ing every man in his proper station, 
and drilling them to their respective 
parts—each exerting himself to the 
utmost, and vying with each other 
which should soonest perrect himself 


in his new employ,—in less than two’ 


hours my horses stopped through ex- 
cessive fatirue; their natural colour 
being black—which was completely 
changed,, by perspiration, to no co- 
Jour at all, by their appeari ng as w hite 
as the driven snow! ) 

I concluded, from the great b. 
bour, that the machine was not right ; 
and, being ignorant of the necessary 
fitness of all its parts, ‘I was persuad- 
ed by the maker that it would work 
much easier in a day or two, when 
the axes had worn themselves down 
to their proper bearings—as all ma- 
chines required the most power, to 
work them the first day. , But I have 
been since informed, by a man ot 
some practice, that this was the lan- 
guage of an impostor—as all axes 
ought to be accurately turned in the 
lathe for that purpose, and completely 
bedded in their bearings at the time 
the machine is put toprether-—and 
that it should not work harder at first 
than at any other time. be this as 
it may, the imposition answered the 
maker’s | purpose : for it mduced mie 
to pay him without -further tnal— 


and I have never seen him since, to 
reason on the subject. 
The next day I minutely examined 


the work : the straw, which was of 


wheat, was threshed tolerably clean 
-—-cleanety I thought, than from the 
flail—but beaten very sliort. A few 
whole ‘ears without straw were found 
—but those, we presumed, had not 
passed through the machine s but 
on a closer examination we found, 
amongst the straw that lay nearest toe 
the machine, several of these ears— 
which had obviously passed through, 
and had been beaten trom the straw 
fn that operaticn.. 

I again put it to work—but was 
again obliged to stop at the end of 
two hours, owing to the excessive fa- 
titue of the horses. I then had the 
corn winnowed and measured: and, 
to my -great-disappointment, I found 
it but very kttle more than the men 
employed would have threshed with 
the flal; and the short ears above 
gescribed were obliged. to undergo 
that operation before the corn could 
be effectually disengaged. This, with 
the difficulty of separating the corn 
from: the straw when beaten so short, 
I found to be more expensive than 
the flail for wheat, and particularly 
where the straw was wanted for thatch 
and other purposes. 

I then directed my attention to the 


‘threshing of barley, oats, peas, beans, 


ECe ‘The barley I. was o} bliged Lo 
put twice through the machine, and 
then 1t. was not “effectually threshed ; 
besides, the greater part of the beard 
or oilings was left on—by Which the 
corn hung so much in the straw, as 
to render the separation very difficult 
and imperfect, owing to the large 
quantity of :pault or caving produc ed 
by the machine. . Of oats it threshed 
a greater quantity, but not cleaner 
than the flail, or at ‘less expense.— 
Peas and beans tt appearcd to be the 
best calculated to thresh*—but, for 
these, it required {oo much power to 
render it usetul. 

U lit le ‘4 
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Under all these considerations, my 
machine has stood as a species of 
lumber, or rather as a monument of 
my folly and credulity, upwards of 
three years; m the course of which 
time, T have made several tours into 
different counties. where I found ma- 
ny gentlemen and farmers in my situ- 
ation. They had erected machines ; 
but, like me, found it more to their 

interest to put up with the loss, and 
lot them remain out of work. I 
found at the farm of one gentleman, 
who is the eyeatest agriculturist in 
the adjoining counties, two machines, 

that had been stat iding stall five years, 
one of which re guired the enormous 
power of ten horses to work it. 

Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 

A FARMER, 

(We have heard much of the efft- 
cacy of threshing mac hines through- 
out different parts of ihe country 5 
but we must have some pr oof, very 
different from bare assertion, bcfore 
we credil any thing that is said of 
the utility of an invention, which, 
we are confident, causes great waste, 
and is attended with great expense. ) 





MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 





Account of the Management of Bees 
on Mount Hymettus, in Greece; 


BY GEO. WHEELER, ESQ. 


The hives which théy keep their 
bees in, are made of willows, or 
osiers, fashioned lke our common 
dust baskets, wide at the top, and 
narrow at the bottom ; and plaistered 
with clay, or loam, within and with- 
out. They are set the wide end 
upwards. The tops being coyered 
with broad flat sticks, are also 
plaistered with clay at the top; and 
td secure them from the weather; 
they cover them with a tuft of straw 

Along each’ of those 
sticks, the bees fasten their combs ; 


** 


aS We do. 


so that a comb may be taken out 
whole, without the least brarsing, 
and with the greatest ease mmaginable. 
To increase them in spring time, 
thatis in Mareh or April, until the 
beginning of May, they divide them ; 
first separating the sticks, on whials 
the combs and bees are fastened, 
ffom one another with a knife; so 
taking out the first comb and bees 
together, on each side,’ they put 
them into another basket, in the 
same order as the were taken out, 
until they have equally divided vuity 
After this, when they are both ayraim 
accommodated with sticks and plais- 
ter, they set the new basket in the 
place of the old one, and the old oue 
in some new place. And ail this 
they do in the middle of the day, at 
such time as the greatest part of the 
bees are abroad ; who at their coming 
home, without much difficulty, by 
this means divide themselves equally. 
This device hinders them . from 
swarming, and flying away. In 
August they take out their honey ; 
which they do in the day time also, 
while they are abroad ; the bees be- 
Ing thereby , they say, distusbied least. 
At which time they take out the 
combs laden with honey, as before ; 
that 1Sy beginning at each outside 
and so taking away, until they have 
left only such a quantity of combs in 
the middle, as they judge will be 
sufficient to maintain the bees in win- 
ter; sweeping those bees that are on 
the combs they take out into’ the 
basket again, and again covering it 
with new sticks and plaister. 

All that I doubt conc erning the 
practice of this in England, is, that 
perhaps they may gather a less quan- 
tity of honey ; ; and that, should they 
take the like quantity of honey from 
the bees in Engl: ind, they would not 
leave enough to preserve them in win- 
ter. But this hinders not much: 
for by bemg less covetous, and not 
taking so much honey from the poor 
bees, the great cncreas¢ and ‘multi- 
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chosen a place, they will beat vio- 
lently into the gravel, or coarse sand, 
tll they make a deep hole—so deep 
that it is frequently to be scen the 
next day, notwithstanding the run- 
ning stream. This shews what dil- 
ficulty the trouts have in spawning— 
as they, of all small fishes, have the 
largest evos ;—their spawning time 
also contmues longer, and they fre- 
quently begin in November and con- 
tinue till February. Many who com- 
plain of their success in bree ding 
trout, have not sufficiently considered 
that they require a hard gravelly 
bottom, and hard water: when both 
these are wanting, they cannot spaw’ 

—and if they do, it turns to no ae- 
count, and the old ones die soon. If 
they appear near the head of the en- 
tranee, and the surface of the water, 
it is a sure sign that the water is too 
soft for them. 

Perches have much greater advan- 
tage in spawning, and seem to have 
no difhiculty. They spawn against 
bushes, shrubs, and ‘woods shave it 
adheres; and when they cannot find 
any thing of this kind, they g set near 
shore, Ww here grass sometimes grows 
under water, and drag their spawn 
along the crass; the male following 
the female immediat ly , and impreg- 
nating the eggs. When — weather 
is not very cold or stormy, the eres 
quicken In three ny those Cc eggs 
which fall on sand or mud come to 
nothing. "Their time of spawning is 
in the beginning of spring. 

Carps and carouches spawn but 
ence a year, which 1s in summer ~——— 
they ; part with their spawa without 
mais trouble, and in ail places—but 
the spawn does not thrive every 
where. - “he places which are pro- 
per for their spawning are full ot 
weed or filth, for they require a clay 
bottom. A small spot in a pond is 
sufficient to breed vast numbers ; the 
spawning ponds are full of weeds, 
and require to be cleared annually, 

and the number of the young ones tg 





be lessened. Without this care, the 
young fry grow poor, get thick 
heads, anid on their scales a glutinor's 
substance which 1s called grief—and 
when they grow up are distinguished 
by the name of stoney carps, or stc- 
ney carouches. A ood economist 
will never suffer r any of these sorts to 
remain in his ponds longer than three 
years ; and, in a mid) ling pond, sel- 
dom above twelve female, and three 
or four male carps or carouches.— 
When the stone carps are put into 
the spaivumg pond, some tenches are 
put in along with them ; and when 
the milx Me the male tench is mixed 
with the spawn of the female carp, 
it produces what are called spirgaé 
carps. It is believed that a fish is 
produced from the mixture of carps 
and «¢ ‘arouches—2 nd these are called 
he mehngs : but this sort is not fit 
for ‘at and when caught are ge- 
nerally among the class of white fish. 
| Eels pass down streams and rivers 
in autunin, in great numbers, to 
spawn in the sea ; and vastly greater 
numbers of young ones ascend them 
in spring and summer. ‘Lheir size 
varies between the largest and smallest 
darning needle. They are. called 
elvers, and abound in some rivers to 
an inconceivable degree. Bushels of 
them are taken, in some places, with 
baskets, fixed to the end of a pole, 
and drawn swiltly throv oh the water. 





Remarks.—The art of breeding 
fish from their spawn, which 1s but 
new in Europe, and as yet unknown 
in our islands, has been practised for 
ages yn China, where the spawn 13 
sold commonly in the markets; and 
they are so attentive to make the 
most advantage of it, that even the 
rice fields, which are flooded for two 
or three weeks, have spawn thrown 
over them at that time, for the sake 
of the young fry produced in that 
short period. The smalltrouble at- 
tending the management of fish in 
M. Jacobi’s method, Mn proportion: Le 
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the advantage, induces us highly ta 
recommend it to such of our readers 
as have proper situations for it, which 
in most parts of Ireland are very nu. 
merous, particularly in Ulster—and 
well adapted for breeding trout or 
sulmon. Ponds could be farmed, at 
a small expence, on several parts of 
the streams, where many hundreds 
of fish may be produced, every 
year. 

Ponds for rearing eels would also 
be very profitable. ‘They are in the 
water, what swine are on land, and 
may be fed aud fattened with the 
game food, ‘The ancient- Romans 
were famous for their ponds of this 
gort, for several reasons-—some of 
which are not fit to state here, on 
account of their inhumanity. 

The same sort of ponds would 
do for carp and tench as for eels— 
but it 4s doubtful whether it would 
be safe to trust them in the same 
water withthem. Perhaps herrings, 
and other salt water fish, might be 
also reared in ponds communicating 
with the sea. 

( Accounts of the breeding of 
bream and pike, contained in the 
original paper, have been omitted 
jor br evity; as well as being less in- 
teresting and that inserted of the 
eels has been taken from another 
article of the same work, as prefer- 
ahle to what was stated of them in 
the first. 

The shvrt statement, in the same 
work, relative to breeding hybrid, 
or maule fish, deserves notice, but 
our limits compel us to postpone its 
insertion. Fer ‘haps some curious 
as well as useful varieties might be 
produced in this way ; and no path 
wn nature affords greater facilities 
Jor experiments of this nature. 

Mr. Jacobi’s account of his e- 
thod o of Breeding Fish has been co- 
pied into most of the continental pe- 
riodical publications, as well as into 
those of Great Britain and the 
United States. } 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 





Dispute between the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, 
PATERSON AND CART BLIGH. 
Letters which have been received, 
up to the Ist of August last, contain 
some interesting particulars relative 
to the dispute between Col. Paterson 
and Capt. Bligh, who had beer ape 
pointed governor of this colony, but 
who, for some cause yet unexplained, 
had been put under arrest, and ore 
dered into confinement by Major 
Jehnston, commandant of the New 
South Wales corps, at Sydney. 
Twelve months ago, Col. Pater- 
son, the lieutenant-governor, arrived 
in the Porpoise from Damien’s Land, 
and took on him the government of 
the colony, and gave directions for 
sending governor Dligh home to Eng- 
land. It was agreed that he should 
sail in the Porpo: se; and the account 
states, that governor Bligh pledged 
his honour to abide by certain eondi- 
tions, which were, that he would 
embark on the 20th of February last, 
proceed to England without delay, 
and on no pretence whatever interfere 
in the concerns of the colony. Acs 
cordingly, on the 20ih, he embarked 
on board the Porpoise, with his fa- 
mily and suite, and hoisted his broad 
pendant ; but, instead of proceeding 
for England, he dropped down the 
harbour, and remained there till the 
17th of March, bringing to and 
overhauling every vessel that entered 
the harbour, and seizing all their let- 
ters and papers. On the ]2th of 
March, he prevailed on Mr. Palmer, 
the late commissary (who had been 
en ‘d for being implicated with 
er and Mr. Hook, a merchant in 
dney, to distribute the following 
mi \clamation : 
PROCLAMATION, 
By His Excellency William Bligh, 
Esq. Captain-General and Go- 


COL. 


wernor-in-Chief in and ower His 
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chosen a place, they will beat vio- 
lently into the gravel, or coarse sand, 
till they make a deep hole—so deep 
that it is frequently to be seen the 
next day, notwithstanding the run- 
ning stream. This shews what dil- 
ficulty the trouts have in spawiing— 
as they, of all small fishes, have the 
largest eyes ;—their spawning time 
also contimues longer, and they fre- 
quently begin in November and con- 
tinue till F ebruary. Many who com- 
plain of their suecess in bree ding 
trout, have not sufficiently considered 
that they require a hard gravelly 
bottom, and hard water: when both 
these are wanting, they cannot spaw’ 
—and if they do, it turns to no ac- 
count, and the old ones die soon. If 
they appear near the head of the en- 
tranee, and the surface of the water, 
it is a sure sign that the water 1s too 
soft for them. 

Perches have much pres ater advan- 
tage in spawning, and seem to have 
no difficulty. They spawn agaist 
bushes, shrubs, and reeds, where it 
adheres; and when they cannot find 
any thing of this kind, they get near 
shore, where grass sometimes grows 
under water, and drag their spawn 
along the grass ; the male following 
the female immediate ly » and impreg- 
nating theeggs. When the weather 
is not very cold or storiny, the eggs 
quicken in three days; those eggs 
which fall on sand or mud come to 
nothing. Their time of spawnlig 18 
in the beginning of Sp rng. 

Carps and carouches spawn but 
ence a year, which is in summer ;— 
they part with their spawn without 
much trouble, and in ail places—but 
the spawn does not thrive every 
where. The places which are pro- 
yer for their spawning are full of 
weed or filth, for they requ ure a clay 
bottom. A small spot in a pond is 

sufficient to breed vast numbers ; the 
spawning ponds are full of weeds, 
a nd require to be cleared annually 


nd the number of the young ones ‘° 


be lessened. Without this care, the 
young fry grow poor, get thick 
heads, and on their scales a glutinors 
substance which is called ovie/—and 
when they grow up are distinguished 
by the name of stoney carps, or stc- 
ney carouches. A good economist 
will never suffer any of these sorts to 
remain in his ponds longer than three 
years ; and, in a middling pond, sel- 
dom pase welve Cake and three 
or four male carps or carouches.—- 
When the stone carps are put into 
the spaivning pond, some tenches are 
put in along with them ; and when 
the milx of the male ten <¢ is mixed 
with the spawn of the female carp, 
it produces what are called spur gab 
carps. It is believed that a fish is 

produced from the mixture of carps 
and carouches—and these are called 
hemelings but this sort is not fit 
for nell, and when caught are oC. 
nerally among the class of white fish. 
Eels pass down streams and rivers 

in autumn, In great numbers, to 
spawn in the sea; and vastly greater 
numbers of young ones sscend them 
inl spring and summer. ‘Their size 

varies between the largest and smallest 
darning needle. They are. called 
elvers, and abound in some rivers to 
an inconceivable degree. Bushels of 
them are taken, in some places, with 
baskets, fixed to the end of a pole, 
and drawn swiitly throu oh the water. 





Remarks.—The art of breeding 
fish from their spawn, which 1s but 
new in Europe, and as yet unknown 
in our islands, has been practised for 
ages jn China, where the spawn 1s 
sold commonly in the markets ; and 
they are so attentive to alee the 

most advantage of it, that even the 

rice fields, which are flooded for two 
or three weeks, have epawn thrown 
over them at that time, for the sake 
of the young fry produced in that 
short period. T he small t: roub le at- 
tending the management oO} € fish i 
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the advantage, induces us highly ta 
recommend it to such of our readers 
as have proper situations tor it, which 
in most parts of Ireland are very nu. 
merous, particularly in U] ster——and 
well adapted for breeding trout or 
gsulmon. Ponds could be formed, at 
a small expence, on several parts of 
the streams, where many hundreds 
of fish may be produced, every 
year. 

Ponds for rearing eels would also 
be very profitable. They are in the 
water, what swine are on land, and 
may be fed and fattened with the 
same food. ‘The ancient- Romans 
were famous for their ponds of this 
gort, for several reasons—some of 
which are not fit to state here, on 
account of their inhumanity. 

The same sort of ponds would 
do for carp and tench as for eels— 
but it 4s doubtful whether it would 
be safe to trust them in the same 
water withthem. Perhaps herrings, 
and other salt water fish, might be 
also reared in ponds communicating 

vith the sea. 

(Accounts of the breeding of 
bream and prke, contained in the 
original paper, have been omitted 


Jor brevity, as well as being less in- 


teresting ; and that inserted of the 
eels has been taken from another 
article of the same work, as prefer- 
able to what was stated of them in 
the first. 

The shurt statement, in the same 
work, relative to breeding hybrid, 
or maule fish, deserves notice, but 
our limits compel us to postpone its 
insertion. Perhaps some curious 
as well as useful varieties might be 
produced in this way ; and no path 
in nature affords greater facilities 
Jor experiments of this nature. 

Mr. Jacobi’s account of his KMe- 
thod of Breeding Fish has been co- 
pied into most of the continental pe- 
riodical publications, as well as into 
those of Great Britain and the 
United States. ) 





NEW SOUTH WALES. 





Dispute between the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, 
COL. PATERSON AND CAPT BLIGH. 
Letters which have been received, 
up tothe Ist of August last, contain 
some interesting particulars relative 
to the dispute between Col. Paterson 
and Capt. Bligh, who had beea ape 
pointed governor of this colony, but 
who, for some cause yet unexplained, 
had been put under arrest, and or- 
dered into confinement by Major 
Jehnston, commandant of the New 
South Wales corps, at Sydney. 
Twelve months ago, Col. Pater. 
son, the lieutenant-governor, arrived 
in the Porpoise from Damien’s Land, 
and took on him the government of 
the colony, and gave directions for 
sending governor Lligh home to Eng- 
land. It was agreed that he should 
sail in the Porpdise; and the account 
states, that governor Bligh pledged 
his honour to abide by certain eondi- 
tions, which were, that he would 
embark on the 20th of February last, 
proceed to England without delay, 
and on no pretence whatever interfere 
in the concerns of the colony. Acs 
cordingly, on the 20th, he embarked 
on board the Porpoise, with his fa- 
mily and suite, and hoisted his broad 
pendant ; but, instead of proceeding 
for England, he dropped down the 
harbour, and remained there til] the 
17th of March, bringing to and 
overhauling every vessel that entered. 
the harbour, and seizing all their let- 
ters and papers. On the 12th of 
March, he prevailed on Mr. Palmer, 
the late commissary (who had been 
suspended for being implicated with 
him), and Mr. Hook, a merchant in 
SY dney, to distribute the following 
proclamation : 
PROCLAMATION, 
By His Excellency William Bligh, 
Y Ese. Captain-General and Go- 
wernor-in-Chicf in and ower His 
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Majesty's Territoryof New Sauth 
Wales and its Dependencies, and 
Commodore coimnzren ding His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships an d Vessels employed 

= the South Pacific Ocean, &c. 

‘ I hereby publicly proclaim the 
Ne -w South Wales corps to be in a 
6tate of mutiny and rebellion, now 
under Colonel Paterson’s command ; 
and I do forbid any master or mzs- 
ters of ships, at their peril, taking 
any person or persons connected, or 
supposed to be connected in the re- 
bellion, out of the colony or its de- 
pendencies, to any place whatever, 
either in or out of his Majesty’s do- 
minions ; particularly any officer of 
the said corps; or John M‘aArthur, 
settler; Nicholas Bayley, Gornham 
Blaxcell, Richard Atkins, Gregory 
Blaxland, John ‘Townson, Thomas 
Hobby, Alexander Riley, D’Arcy 
Wentworth, James Mileham, Thas. 
Mpore, and Walter-Stephenson. Da- 
vidson. 

“ Given under my hand, on board 
his Majesty’s ship Porpoise, 
cy Jackson, New South Wales, 

s 12th day of March, 1809. 

(Sin hey «Ww. BiicH. 

‘© God save the King. 
«“ By command of his Excellency, 
“* Writ. GRiFrin.’’ 

This proclamation drew forth ano~ 
ther from Colonel Paterson ; stating, 
that Governor Bligh had committed 
a breach of the articles of his agree- 
ment, and prolubiting all correspon- 
cence and communication with the 
late governor, or any of his family, 
friends, or associates. | 

On the 17th of March, Governor 

Bligh weighed anchor, and left the 
heads of Port Jackson, as every per- 
son on board supposed, for England; 
but he kept shaping his course to the 
southward, and ran imto the river 
Derwent, where te anchored. He 
afterwards remained about the out- 
ports or settlements ; and when the 


jettcrs came away on the Ist of Au- 


lien Tlie aot Bees * 
gus’, the Porpoise was lying in Sterm 


Bay passage. Messrs. Palmer and 
Hook have been tried before a crimi. 
nal court, for distributing Governor 
Bhgh? s proclamation, and sentenced 
to imprisonment. 

Colonel M‘Quarrie, of the 73d 
regiment, the new governor, has 
doubtless, before this time, arrived in 
New South Wales; and therefor 
Governor Bligh may be hourly 
pectea. 


SIR JQHN MOOKE. 





Extracts from that part of the Jour- 
naland Letters of the late Sir 
John Moore, as publeshed by hr 
Brother, relative to the Britis’ 
expedition to Spain. 





THE British cabinet at the end 
of August, designed this army to 
have entered Spain, but the treaty of 
Cintra by which the army of Junot 
was to be transported to Trance, de- 
ferred this measure. On the 25th cof 
September, Lord Castlereagh, as sc- 
cretary of war, acquainted Sir John 
of his appointment to command ox 
this expedition. ‘The British troops 
marched from Lisbon on the 27th 
October, in three divisions 5 three 
thousand five hundred under General 
Hope, asmall division led by General 
Beresford, and the main army com- 
manded by Sir John Moore ; thus 
twenty thousand troops, all by d:t- 
ferent routes, departed for Salamar- 
ea, there to unite and join Sir David 
Baird with ten thousand men, to as- 
sist the Spanish arms in the north of 
Spain. 

Sir David Baird arrived at Corun- 
na on the 13th instant, from England, 
and Sir John Moore, on the orth 
reached Salamanca, where, early ™ 
November, he was jomed by Ge neral 
Beresford ; but the division under 
Hope having arrived at Madrid, were 
prevented from advancing to Salaman- 


ca until the 4th of December. 
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Early obstacles were experienced 
by the army, from a want of money, 
(which was throughout the case) ; 
from a difficulty of obtaining provi- 
sions ; from the badness of the roads, 
aud the ignorance of the Portugese 
concerning the state of these roads. 
It was afterwards discuvered that the 
representation respecung the roads 
through the north of Portugal was 
erroneous ; and that the important de- 
lay which subsequently arose, in the 
junction of General Hope with the 
commander in chief, mght have been 
avoided, by his column having march- 
ed with the rest of thearmy. As to 
provisions, it was found that the 
whole army could not be subsisted on 
the road by Elvas; no magazinés 
having been previously formed for 
such a body of troops. When the 
Spanish commissary general was con- 
sulted on the subject, and the quan- 
tity of meat required by the British 
army was explained to him, he com- 
puted , that were they to be supplied 
with the vations specified, in three 
months all the oxen would be consum- 
ed, and very few hogs would be left 
in the country. 

The army of Castile, under Casta- 
nes, was but eleven thousand men ; 
amass of peasantry, ill clothed, worse 
organized, and with few officers that 
deserved the name. The general of- 
ficers, and troops, were without con- 
fidence in each other. 

The Supreme Junta, of thirty-two 
persons, at Madiid, by their apathy 
had ruined Spain: the Junta, jealous 
‘oi their cenerals, gavethem no power 
but kept them at the headof seperate 
armies, each independent, and thus 
prevented any union of action, whilst 
for above three months they neither 
“ecruited their armies, or furnished 
them with arms or cloathing. 

On Sir John Moore’s arrival at 
Salamanca, he thus writes: It is 
certain that the agents, employed by 
our goverument, have deceived them, 
Yor affairs here are by no means in 
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the flourishing state they are repres 
sented and believedto be in England 5 
the safety of Spain depends upon the 
union of its inhabitants, their enthu- 
siasm, and the firm and determmed 
resolution to die rather than submit to 
the French; then our aid can be of 
the greatest use : but, if not so, we 
shall be out-numbered, were our force 
quadruple. I have pushed into Spain 
at all hazards; this was the order of 
my government, and it is the will of 
the people of England. I shall do my 
best.’’ 

Mr. Frere arrived in Spain, as mi- 
nister plenipotentiary of Great Bri- 
tain to the Supreme Junta, in the be- 
ginning of November ; he had acqui- 
red his notions of Spanish polhtics 1a 
London ; and his prepossessions were 
too strong to be ailected by the ob- 
servations of the most opposing facts. 

Sir David Baird writes on the 25d 
November, from Astorga ; which he 
had reached with part of his army, 
but now was unable to advance to Sa- 
Jamanca, until reintorced by the re- 
mainder of his army then at Corunna ; 
his sentiments were these: 

- As it could not be intended by 
the British government, thatour army 
should engage inthe defenceof Spain, 
unaided and unsupported, I therefore 
contess, 1 begin to be at a loss to 
discover an object to pursue.” 

Blake and Romana were the Spa- 
nish generals in Asturias and Galicia, 
these were now defeated by the ad- 
vaneing }rench, whilst Castanos wiih 
Palafox, cemmanded the Spanish ar- 
mies in Arragon. At this period, Sir 
John says, ‘* J see my situation as 
clearly as any one, nothing can be 
worse ; I have no Spanish army to 
give me the least assistance, only the 
Marquis Remana, who is-endeavour- 
ing to assemble at Leon the fugitives 
from Blake’s army ;—he thus writes 
to Mr. Frere ¢ 

“ It becomes a question, whether 
the Brits 4 Ariny should remain to be 
attacked, or should retire ;_ the ques- 

tion 
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tion is not a military onepurely. Your 
communication with the Spanish 
government, and the opportunities 
you have had of judging of the state 
of Spain, enable you to form a just 
estimate of the resistance that is like- 
ly to be off-red ; it is comparatively of 
fittle moment, on whom shall rest the 
greatest share of responsibility.—I 
am willing to take the whole, or a 
part; but I am anxious to have your 
opinion. The movements of Bona- 
parte give us little time for discussion. 

On the 28th, the general received 
accounts of the defeat of the Spanish 
army under Castanos and Palafox, in 
Arragon, and consequently decided 
on retreating to the banks of the ‘T'a- 
gus. He sent orders to Sir David 
Baird to retire on Corunna, and to 
General Hope to join him, (Sir John 
Moore), by forced marches, at Sala- 
manca or at Ciudad Rodrigo ; re- 
marking, ‘* after due consideration, | 
have determined to give the business 
up, and to retire, the Spaniards have 
shown themselves unequal to the con- 
test, their two principal armies have 
been beaten and- dispersed without an 
effort. It would be sacrificing the ar- 
my without doing any good, to op- 
pose it to such numbers as must now 
be brought against it; Bonaparte 
having conducted 70,000 auxiliaries 
to the French armies of 60,000, be- 
fore in Spain.” 

Sir John then assembled the gene- 
ral officers, and shewed them the in- 
telligence he had received, and the 
plan he*had formed. He told the ge- 
nerals, ** that he had not called them 
together to request their counsel, or 
to induce them to commit themselves 
‘by giving any opinion. He took the 
responsibility entirely upon himself ; 
and he only required that they would 
immediately prepare for carrying it 
¥nto effect.”’ 

It ought to be mentioned, that the 
idea of retreating was very generally 
disapproved of «at Salamanca, by the 
army. ‘The murmurs agaist it trom 
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officers of rank, were heard in eve 
quarter, even the staff officers of Sir 
Joha’s family lamented it; and, for 
the first time, doubted the wisdom of 
his decision, afterwards it was known, 
that General Hope agreed with him 
on this, and vn all other points. 

December 2d, Sir John Moore was 
supplied with various informations al] 
tending to represent affairs in a better 
hght, chiefly on the authority of Don 
Zomas Morla, whose treachery was 
afterwards manifest ; together with 
letters from Mr. Frere, strongly ex- 
pressing his dissent from the opmion 
of the General, and urging further 
efforts in favor of Madrid; the city 
was stated to be firm in Its determi. 
nation, and active In Its preparation to 
resist the French; the Junta sent, 
through the Prince of Castlefranco, 
and Don T. Morla, now the gover. 
nors at Madrid, pressing solicitations 
to Sir John Moore for his aid; and 
Mr. Frere again wrote, reiterating 
his persuasions, and renewing his re- 
quest, for a change in Sir John’s mea- 
sures, | 

«| have no hesitation,’’ he says, 
“ in taking upon myself any degree 
of responsibility which may attach it- 
self to this advice; as I consider the 
fate of Spain as depending absolutely 
for the present, upon the decision 
which you may adopt. I say, for the 
present, tor guch is the spirit and 
character of the country, that, even 
if abandoned by the British, i should 
by no means despair of their ultimate 
success.”’ 

Duly considering all these state- 
ments, which appeared to come from 
the best authority, but which have 
since proved to be efitirely deceptive, 
as Morla and his associates were ac- 
tually negociating for the surrender 
of Madrid, when they wrote in the 
name of the Junta to the British ge- 
neral, urging his continued co-operae 
tion, andreflecting, that his instruc- 
tions commanded hint to recerve the 
requisitions and representations of the 
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Spanish Junta and the British minis- 
ter at Madrid; © with the utmost 
deference and attention, Sir John 
Moore rescinded his former determi- 
nation, and wrote to Sir David Baird 
to stop his tetreat, and return te As- 
torga.”* On the 4th instant, General 
Hope’s division effected a junction 
wi-h the main army. At this period, 
Mr. lrere sent to Sir John Moore 
them movable le.ter, of which Colo- 
nel de Charmiliy was the bearer ; it 
was as follows ; 
Mr. Frere io Sir John Moore. 
ol, Dec. 3. 1808. 
In the event which I did not 
wish to pre-suppose, of your continu- 
ing the determination already an- 
nounced to me, of retiring with the 
army under your command, I have 
to request that Colonel Charmilly, 
who is the bearer of this, and whose 
intelligence has been already referred 
to may be previously examined before 
@ council «Q war. 
I have, &c. I. H. Frere. 
Mr. Frere’s mind must have been 
strongly wrought upon, to view the 
retreat of the B: ‘itish army to the Ta- 
gus, aS sO injurious a measure. For, 
not content with sending itelligence 
of the brilliant state of Spanish affairs, 
andemploying arguments, requisitions 
and deputations, he here attempts to 
controul the commander of the forces, 
and seems to have expected to compel 
him by a council of war to obey, even 
against his will. It may easily be con- 
ceived, that a high spirited officer 
could not read such a proposition 
without expre ssIng great indignation 
at the writer; and he was astonished 


to find that Mr. Frere had the impru- 


dence to e@rust Colonel Charmilly 
with the secrets contained in the 1m- 
portant dispatches he brought. The 
General, however, not choosing to 
repose any cénfidence in this {*rench- 
man, did not utter a syllable which 
could give him the slightest indication 
ot his plan 3; and not even approving 
of his presence with the ai myy direci- 
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ed the Adjutant-General to write an 
order for nm to retire. ‘The Colonel 
was thus dismissed, with the convic- 
tion that Sir Jehn Moore was still 
determined to retreat ; and he return- 
ed to Mr. Frere to communicate the 
bad sacecsi of his mission. But, not- 
withstanding this conduet of Mr. 
Frere, Sir John wrote to him an an- 
swer, so calm and diynified as to form 
a striking contrast ‘with the stile of 
the other. For as Mr. Frere was the 
king’s minister, he was desirous, if 
possible, of preserving a correspon- 
dence which was necessary for the 
ubhie service. 
Sir John Moore, to Alr. Frere. 
Sir, Salamanca, 6th Dec 1808, 
I had the honor to receive on 
the 2d instant, your letter of the 30th, 
in answer to that which I addressed 
to you on the 27th of November. 
Had this army been united and ready 
to act at the time of General Casta. 
nos’s defeat, much as J think it would 
have been risking it, yet it was my 
mtention to have marched on to Ma. 
drid, and to have shared the fortune 
of the Spanish nation. Hf I could 
not have sustained myself there, [ 
thought by placing myself behind the 
Tagus, J ‘might give the broken ar- 
mies and the people of Spain, if they 
had patriotism le ft, an op portunity to 
assemble round me, and to march to 
the relief of the capital. That this 
was my intention is known to the of- 
heers with me, who are in my confi- 
dence ; it 1s known alsoto Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, to whom I had imparted it 
in one oi my late letters. 1 wished 
to have my opinion gonfirmed by 
yours ; which was the reason of my 
addressing you on the 27th. Had you 
seen the affairs of Spain in a different 
light, and had you been adverse to 
she army being committed in the heart 
of Spain, your opinion upon sich a 
subject, would, | may say, certainly 
have decided me to have altered my 
intention. With respect to the deter- 
imination I made on the evening of the 
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28th, upon receiving from Mr. Stu- 
art the account of Castanos’ defeat, 
] should, had you been me, have com- 
municated it to you; but should ne- 
ver have thought of asking your ad- 
vice or opinion, as that dete: rmination 
vas founded on circumstances, with 
which you could not be acquainted, 
and was besides a question merely mi- 
litary, of which I thought myself 
the best judge. At that tmethe army 
was divided into three different corps, 
and could not possibly be united be- 
fore the 13th or 14th of this month ; 
before which period, there was every 
reason to believe that 1t would be at. 
tacked by all the force of the enemy ; 
as after General Castanos’ defeat, | 
know of no Spanish army from which 
it could receive the smallest assistance. 
The army I commanded was weak 
from separation; and when united 
amounted to only twenty-six thousand 
men fit for duty. I had been left 
without any communicatien with any 
of the Spanish armies. I expected no 
assistance from any, and it behoved 
me to consider the safety of the Bn- 
tish troops. I therefore directed Suir 
David Baird, whose corps would not 
have been collected at Astorga until 
the 4th of this month, to fall back 
on Corunna. I directed General 
Hope, by forced marches to join me 
here, where I intended, if I was per- 
mitted, to wait his arrival ; and I took 
measures for retiring with him into 
Portugal ; with a view either to de- 
fend that frontier, and ultimately to 
return to Lisbon, or return to Spain ; 
should any change of affairs there 
render it eligible. The resistance 
1ade by the people of M: udrid, has 
eccupk dthe French, and has pre- 
vented any corps from being detac hed 
yainst m< , his e xampic of eathusi- 
Te patriotism in the capital, if 1 
bol 1a. may be followed by the most 
happy effects, if the flame commitni- 
Haley and the c Xami pic be foll Wwe ‘C by 
the provinces. There has been no ex- 
ampic of any such re sistance im aly 





hope this will produce it, I have nel. 
ther seev nor heard of much enthusi- 
asm elsewhere. Their armies are de- 
void of both; and, though I trust it 
will prove othemeien, I @annot but 
consider it as doubtiul, whether the 
people of Madrid will continue firm 
when they come to be pressed. If 
they yield, the whole is gone. I re- 
ceived yesterday a letter from the 


Junta of Madrid. I have ordered Sir 


David Baird to march back to As- 
torga; and have stopped my prepa- 
rations for a retreat on Portugal. . I 
have put myself in communication 
with the Marguis Romana at Leon ; 
and without being able exactly to say 

in what manner: every thing shall be 
done for the assistance of Madrid and 
the Spanish cause, that canbeexpect- 
ed from anarmy such as I command. 

I cannot make a direct movement on 
Madrid, because the passage of the 
(;uardarama and Somasgerra are in 
the hands of the French. Besides un- 
til joined by Sir David Baird, I am 
much too weak. I have thought it 
my duty, thus calmly to explain to 
you the reasons which have and do 
actuate my conduct ; and I wishanx- 
iously, as the king’s minister, to con- 
tinue upon the most confidential foot- 
ing with you ; anc 1 hope as we have 
but one interest, the public weltare, 
though we may occasionally see it in 
different aspects, that this will not 
dzsturb the harmony that should sub- 
sist between us. Lully impressed as | 
am, wih these se ntiments, I shail 
abstvin from any remark upon the two 


Jetters from you, delivered to me last 


night and this morying, by Colonel 
Charmilly, or on the message which 
accompanied them. I cer tainly at 
first, did feel, and expressed much mn- 
dignation at a person like him, beiig 
made the channel of a communicati on 
of that sort, from you to me. Those 
feelings are at au end; and I dare 
say they Pr W ill | We CRC te d towards 
you sag {i Mr. Charmilly is your 
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friend, it was perhaps, natural for 
you toemploy him ; but I have pre- 
judices against all that class; and it 
18 impossible tor me te put any trust 
in him. L shall therefore thank you 
not to employ hum any more, in any 
communication with me. It is im- 
possible sot toyemark that whatever 
eiithusiasm exists in the country, a 
small portion of it belongs to the 
Junta; who would otherwise, I! 
think, have found some place more 
central and less remote than Badajos 
for their residence. 
I have the honor to be &c. 
Joun Moore. 
(To be continued. J 


WITCHCRAFT- 





GREAT as the progress of civi- 
[ization has been during the last cen- 
tury, and muchas reason has triumpi- 
ed over superstition throughout that 
period, the whole is far } an being 
eradicated, and in nought 1s it more 
visible than in the be Lief concernin 
witchcraft, and cows losing their 
m Ket or butter, by charms and incan- 
tations. This very absurd notion is 
still pretty common, for many dis- 
tricts yet have a * Moll W! “ ? and 
of course a ** Mary Butters’’ or some 
person very skilled in + ai to 
counteract her diabolical designs upon 
the cattle ; which are very seldom 
believed to fail of their usnal quanti- 
ty of milk, from any cause but witch- 
ery, &c. It is truly surprising that 
any person possessed of rational un- 
derstanding should believe it possible 
for milk tobe taken from a cow with- 
out touching her; more especially to 
leave the milk and deprive it of but- 
ter, for numerous are the stories told 
of such deeds bein « done, 


& When Tibby kira’ d, and there nae 


‘“* butter came. 
It is singul; ir that those said to be 
adepts in this mystic art should be 


generally old women, w ‘ho are said to 
have sold themselves to’ the devil to 
obtain a part of his art ; they are cer- 
tainly stupid agents, aad stupid the 
devil is if he employs such-agentss 
Those who believe in such nonsense, 
say, certain times are more dangerous 
for witching than others ; May day 
is accounted very ticklish, as letting 
fire be taken out of the house, on 
that day would cause some disaster ; 
letting fire be taken out when shaious 
ing, or making cheese is also reckon- 
ed very unlucky. I’ have remarked 
that a large portion of those people 
are palieervete of omeus, and are raise 
or depressed in spirits, as they operate 
on their disordered fancies ; for as a 
late eminent author has justly observ- 
ed, “if you pleased with prog- 
nostics of goow, you will be terrified 
likewise with tokens of evil, and your 
whole life will be a prey to superst?- 
tion.’? ‘Lo reason with such people 
as the fore-:mentioned ts of no use, for 
if you contradict any of their favour- 
ite CTrors, they instantly call] you an 
inbelicving infidel, or some such term; 
as a proof of this assertion I insert 
following anecdote. Betmg ina 


friend’s house a few days ago, the 


7 —— Te *_ » 
CAAcVTUUrse \¥ «lS coucerning VV arlocks, 
&e. One of the persons present, was, 


if one confirming the others m 
their bi Tic t, by brie tly relating’ the 
story of the wo sman of Endor. When 
he had bond speaking, I remarked 
that there was no proof in scripture 
of that woman being a witch, but ra- 
ther the contrary ; the person who 
appeared, being really Samuc!, 25 was 
evident irom the woman being fright. 
ened at his appearance, and ‘ite 
words, * re Saul perceived it was 
Samuel.”’ added it was plan she 
Was a th r, and that his appearance 
was unexpected by her, and must 
have been by the power of Csyod ; tor 
who, continued I, can believe that-a 

witch, if she really had been such, 
could have power to raise up @ pro- 
phet of God from the dead. Those 


iciharas 
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remarks seemed both to surprise and 
exasperate the whole company, they 
looked at each other for some time in 
silence, the former narrator at length 
said, he would not argue with a per- 
son who denied the very scriptures, 
for it was plain I was a disciple of 
‘Lom Paine’s. The latter part of this 
sentence was very consequentially de- 
livered, and had all the effect he could 
have wished upon the hearers, who 
scemed to gain fresh enthusiasm from 
his words, and exclaimed, “ O, you 
are perfectly nght, never argue with 
one whomakesa jest of the scrip- 
tures, and dentes every thing that is 
sacred human or divine!’’ I now per- 
cerved it was vain to reason with such 
a group of fanatics, for “ enthusiasm 
and superstition are the weaknesses of 
human reason ;’’ considering them 
Iahouring under these infirmities, 
therefore rather objects of pity than 
anger, I lett them to enjoy theirima- 
ginary triumph. According to these 
whimsical people it is very difficult to 
guard against charms, &c. as they are 
oft communicated by the eye, in what 
is commonly called, the blink of an 
ill, wrevileye; by this power alone, 
cows are saidto be deprived of their 
milk, &c.—even the human species 
are said to suffer by this charm. In 
several parts of England this super- 
stition 1s prevalent; but there it 1s 
necessary for the witch to repeat 
thrice, ** 1 wish’’—while, here, it is 
said to be done in a moment, without 
any previous words. Second-sight, 
or the power of seeing things before- 
hand, I believe is not claimed by 
any, save the Scottish Highlanders, 
a poor illiterate people. Although 
this gift (as it is termed) is rather 
sanctioned by several authors, I must 
still consider it as more wild and fan- 
tastic than any of. the former. 

The belief of witchcraft is pretty 
common in most parts of Scotland. 
A late tourist mentions a person who 
carved pieces of wood in a curious 
manner, to be kept in cow-houses as 





@ preservative azainst charms, and 
every species of witchery. Mr. Bos. 
well also mentions a Mr. M‘Queen, 
the minister of a parish, who preached 
against such nonsense with great suc- 
cess: he gave any person leave to 
take the milk from his cows, pro- 
vided they did not touch them.— 
This had such an effect, that not the 
least vestige of this superstition, ina 
short time, remained in the parish.— 
I really think a series of such lectures 
would be very useful in most parishes, 
and attended with the same beneficial 
consequences. ‘The late event at 
Bramley, near Leeds, and thie exe. 
cution of the impostor, Mary Bate- 
man, is astriking instance of credu. 
lity, but of too recent a date to re- 
guire insertion here. However, those 
wild opinions are decreasing very fast 
—and there is every reason to believe 

that at the conclusion of the present 
century there will be scarce ‘* a w reck 


behind.”? M.S 





VENERATION FOR THE CLERICAL 
OFFICE ILL REQUITED. 





Ferdinand IJ. Emperor of Ger- 
many in the 17th century, used to 
say, “ Did it happen that an angel 
from heaven, anda clergyman, were 
to mect him at the same time and 
place, the~clergyman should reccive 
his first, and the angel the second act 
of his obeisance.’’ Nothing on 
earth,”? writes his confessor, ‘ was 
more sacred in his eyes than tne 
priesthood.”’ 

Being deceived in a political nego- 
ciation by a crafty ecclesiastic, sent 
by Cardinal Richlieu for the purpose, 
i Emperor changed his opinion, at 
least of Father Joseph, the religheuse 
above alluded to, of whom he said— 
“« A wicked Capuchin hes disarmed 
me by his rosary, and has enclosed 20 
less than six Gexman Electors in his 
cowl.”? 
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SELECTIONS. 


THE JUBILEE, 
Setended to commemorate the Fiftieth Anniver 
fary of our gracious Severeign’s Accefion to 
the Thr Cif « 


Let Freedom’s favour’d fons rejoices 
United al! with heart and voic-, 
To hail th’ auspicious day, 
In solemn and triumphant ttrainy 
Oa Which began our monarch’s reigny 
And mild paternal sway. 


Blest be the day, for ever blest, 

And dear to ev’ry virtuous breast, 
Which to Britannia gave 

A sov’reigny whose exalted soul, 

And native worth, were form?’d to rule 
A nation free and brave, 

When, as upon this happy day, 

Our monarch first began to sway 
Lhe sceptre of the land, 

He then most graciously declar’d, 

That he his peopl’s rights wouid guard, 
Andlibertics defend. 

Nor has he from his promise swerv’d, 

But all those sacred rights preserv’d, 
Which guard the public weal : 

And now the fittieth time returns 

This day, and ftill his bofom burns 
With unabated zeal, 


Those virtues rare, which long have shed 
Unsullied glory round his head, 
Still shed their justre round: 
Tender, benevolent, and just, 
We find him still; and dare totrust 
He evcr will be found. 


Then let each loyal Briton prove 
His gratitude a ardent love, 
For one so justly dear ; 
And let us strive to emulate 
lis goodness, and to imitate 
The virtues we revere. 


Let joy and gladness spread around, 
With soul-reviving mercy crow’d, 
To cheer the heart forlorn : 
Throughout this highly-favour’d land, 
Let Charity’s extended hand 
Forbid the wretch to mourn. 


Wide let the prisons open Ay, 

That all may taste the genial joy 
Of such a day as this: 

Let mercy and benevolence, 

And sacred pity, wide dispense 
The universal bliss. 


: Yes, let this happy period be 


wuversal jubilee 
In ew’ry loyal breast ; 


Let cheering peace and plenty smiley 
Thro’ ewry corner of the isle, 
To succour the distrest. 


And let us bless the Pow’r Supreme, 

And raise our thankful hearts to him 
Who will our pray’rs regard ; 

That, mid the wreck of thrones and étates, 

Which bleeding Europe desolates, 
Ourselves alone are spar’d, 


And let us pray that he will please 
To lengthen out our monarch’s days 
In happiness and peace ; 
And that, at length, he nay lay down 
His earthly, tor a heav’nly crown 
Of never-fading bliss. 
DunetMENS!3. 


a = IOC tae aes 


A TRUE, AND PARTICULAR AC- 
COUNT OF, 

The deuce of a tricks 

That was played by Old Nick, 
Ona grave and a learned Profeffer t 

Hho was always precife, 

la exclaiming "gain vice ; 
And was therefore, no doubt, the aggreffor. 
A RETORT ON COWPER, BY ONK OR 

GILPIN’S FAMILY, 


\ I].L Cowper was a clergyman, 
A learned wight was he, 
The mathematicks could be fean; 
And cunning chemiftry. 


In Oxford, famous town, he dwelt, 
Profeffor was he there; 

And many a curious lecture dealt 
With credit, from the chair. 


No wonder, for when but a boy, 
Aad tir't his breeches thruft in, 

He threw away each childifh toy, 
And fiivel’d over Tuftin, 

Nay more, when he could hardly ge, 
So learnedly he'd {quali 

His a, b,c, that uncle foe, * 
Him Solomon did call, 


He bore refemblance much, they fay, 
'T'o famous Gilpin John; 

Who made fuch rapid {peed one day 
Through wond’rog Edmonton. 

But Johu’s adventure cannot cope 
With that of learned Wills 

Nor be compar’', good tolks, I hope, 
Li horlemanthfp their fkill. 





* The famous Dr, Jofeph Cowper, of Hull 
4h 


nee 
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Ovce on a day, a milk white Qeed 
tHe mounted, all to grave, 

To préach artes? where was need 
Some pr.cieus fouls to fave, 


Lie ‘ently pacvad along the ftones, 
T deave the buttling tews ; 


For pavement hard, may break the bones, 


If one, perchance, fall down. 


But foon as he hid gain’d the road, 
And fiw the way wascieur ; 

He tmii'd, and fat erect, which thow’d 
Hle had dif" all tear. 


To holymeiy it fire is trve, 
‘Lhe devil owesa Trude 5 
Por now bis Qed, ’gan fret and tew, 


And icorn the quict trudge. 


For like agad @r, intheair, 
Ol! Satan who'd fulpedt bim : 


' ' sali o 
Stung the poor nay, MoW Heres Low there; 


Then propot j..to his rectum, 


On whichthe much-alarimed fieed, 
Bounc’d torwards, with a crack ; 
Aad then fet oft, with frieltiul {peed 

"bone deuce wasin the hack, 


With b dy beat, and tugging hand, 
Tacheck his ipeed he {Irives 5 

Ja vain he fecours along the land 4 
“Needs mutt, the devil drives.’ 


Swift a: he flow, he fa w eac. ce 
A prauk in optics p!'y 3 

And whitk along a> fal as be, 
Burt judt the other way, 


And aow the turnpike’s in his VADs, 
He bilks it with juch clatter; 
Ama2’d; exclaims the turnpike nan, 
«“ Proeferve us! Waai'’s the niaitcr ? 


«* Thats arobber, wiie,” eres he, 
«or none fo fat would fly, 

« Untefs in fearful jeopardy, 
‘ Parfu’d, with bue and cry. 


« Thick-head,” quoth fhe, §* "Le no ftich 


‘thine, 


2 fis for Moll Jones, cur reighhour, 


© He mether Midnight fics to bring, 
“* For now the groans in lal:our.”” 


Dieanwhile the hero of our tale, 
Preters a pious vow 3 

For now he fpies, with vitige pale, 
Before his nofe—a cow. 


Full’gainit her rump, wich fucou bound, 


He ran, defpiinge flop 5 


jh’ attonih’d cow, ipu 41rouh i, aii yound, 


As tito’ fhe were a top. 
Charylxus palt; now Scylla’s rove 
Obitruction dire, Gipiay ; 
Y. ikenets of a mooftrousos, 


Ai 
blew Linpiug in bee a ay. 











Rouz’d to exert his utmoft force, 
Which now began to flag; 

ive pulls, lyy jer ke, th? affrighted harte; 
In aig, aud thenin zag, 


In vain he tugs the head-ftrons fteed, 
Hiscount: will not Pies 
But am muniains With tpit and (peed, 
Jie reclitsagar line. 
4 


Hleedle's of rifk, of contac dire, 
He jorus the ling ring beatt ; 

Licad Myers heels, they reach tiie Nile, 
Luo Nick, delichtful featt. 


Vie Jearn’d profeilor firt arofe, 
And chuckled, when be found, 
Except the his hick Lu bis Clo itis, 
‘duvet all Was fat, and found. 


*« Surely,’ quoth be, a defp*rate fail 
Then bolt upright he floed, 

Like Yorie’s famous lop, ia all 
© Vhe aaajetty of mud,’ 


Ti’ atound.d fieed, arefe alfo, 
And thook his plafte:’d ears, 

Ana look’d fo fad, and full of wer, 
‘DVoat Will dijmit?d his fcars. 


*«* Ah bali 1 crics he, ** your looks demure 
‘6 Denote your iparn’s BONE 4 

“Aye, aye, your tam’d enough, I’m furg, 
© So now, we'll gently on” 


The faddle then, again he prefi'd, 
Aad vow the church he views ; 

But Nick, whouc’s was known to ref, 
Ayain the Chace reucwe. 


For al] at ooce. be fmartly fang 
The foos, where fiug he lay; 

Loud fuoris the nay, and Will now clung 
And clinging, fiew awey. 


Of wert his hat, hedrops his twig | 
li for. $ une wild furprifc > 

And deubtleds, ba the worn a wig 
It would have poue hkewale, 


What terror feie’é the parifh then, 
When tirft the furious beatt 

Came fylliug on, within their hea, 
Be ftridden iy their prieit, 


« Tvow,” quoth Hodge, with eager lia 
C]tj.no trilag miaitery 
“ Oor paricn brings, with head ail lato 
‘ To church hal duch “ Ciaiter,” 


colt 12” cries Dick, © have any thsi, 
© He's rding of a race 5 

® Crelfe he comes againtt hy wil; 
ie So detp’ rate ip hits pace,” 


NMeaawhile, poor W ill, with eye gihae’ 
Beheld theas bowie low ; : 
Cf | é 

beu’ pal Gh them, with d» CLIO K By idee 
A. arow fhut trou ew. 
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* You Dick.” Tummias, « Dick I fay, Seem’d fcleed by Fate in a whim, 
“ How comes it thatour pallor, Jult to prove how extremes conte alout 
mw “ Inftead of Ropping here to pray, 
’ “ Rides fafter on, and fafter?” With a cafile in Ireland fo Gae, 
oa With a paddock and carriage to boot H 
ed, # For fartin fare, he’s ta’na glafs, And with giants and Nealesin his ling, 
“For none, with feber pate, Vid Lord Bottom deliver his fuit. 
need This day the paritth churco would pals 
i , “At fuc} 1 ” - 2 » t ee he fi f rock 
uch unfeembly rate, *Twould have melted a befom of rock. 
To hear ot his Lordthip’s domain 4 
But lo! when Nicky now perctives Allibe rabbits, the hogs, and live ttock, 
The church; he’gan detpatr, >Twixt Cavan, and {weet Caitlethanc. 
iC, At once his fnug retreat he leaves, 
And bolts into the air. With the wealth of an heirefs, yct weak, 
: And as tender and fond as a dove, 
Loud was the c ack, ’twas hardly lefs Did Mifs Nibbs hear his Lordship frQ fpeak 
Than thunder from on high 5 Of the pangs that he fuffer’d from love. 
Or fiznal gun, of fare difirele, 
By tound’ring thip let fly. Tho’ her face bore the high-noon of lifes 
fail’? 4 : Yet it brighten’d with youth, as he ipoke; 
i ny Line opt een = “iff fides, In her fancy the dream’d herfelf wife, 
le Ca Ob¢ysé the hand, . ‘ , 
A ay lr { the pity the ever awoke. 
And now within a circle rides, oh! ae 2 
Acknowledging conmymand. Such profefhoas, fuch profpedts, and Sgpte 
“1 : bad Never beleayur’d the heart of a miaid § 
of pages drd exit, And fhe (hought for fo fplendid g prize . 
Ny 5 } rt KS bway § Pihiv th 1d night fafely be paid. 
Till Wall gave one convuitive twift, ee ianancr attic uid 
son ..9 1 bee ree O87088h ww . _— . © ‘= 
meet And turu’d jim totbe: Wd. “* bse gt " bs a hufband fo gays 
, ithba tithe that envy never “icapes ; 
And now he gains the facred door rel ios 4 2 ek 
m fur § In tady and woeful pliphy er eae oy iessteaits Ciseady > | lead 
s ) 4 ) ; ie . 5 4 
me 4 w be punithment fiightto lead apes. 
1. Now hail him, with doliche. W ith a fmile the confented to proye 
: , . rugalf{fweets can fupply ; 
" Ms me All that conjuga ; 
lo rel 4 ep h Ip him, in his need But e’en Peers, like Plebeians, can love! 
Extend fupporting hands ; And ¢’n Peers, like Plebeians, can fic! 
And now, upon the funcral mead , P 
Uey place hia; and he ands To the church then impatient away 
’ ) pay ‘ ie a 
, | Flew the lord, and his juvenile fair $ 
now cin 4 _ ark Peer baits fight, Butalas! they might both curfe the day, 
. , a irk ' ' | ‘iv frail bodies there. 
Enough hy furely war ~ Oh quite . Phat could hurry the ha fi 
AE | Ton On iwe 
O make a parlon iwear, Near the altar, fo meekly difpof'd, 
> ee . 1 e ’ a ; 
vig ed blefs the King—the Quees al fo, _ Such a tumult was beard at the d omg f 
| : The © + That the page hymencal was clof’d ; 
> Commons, greatand {mall ; bs nis din io explore 
vidi And keep our arch, and deadly foe, So uahatow's & ae owns: 
rhe d yi! acters || | . ; 
: evil--‘rom us al Rut who may defcribe the furprizes 
hen; ) Or the bitter invectives repeat 5 , 
| When a female with tears ta her cyes, 
caper fan IRISH CASTLES. | Cal?d vengeance on Bottoin’s deecie 
dj ail lwo N an age of foul libels and fauibs, Lord B tron no more t for his wife, 
4,” : Let usrhyme upon themes of more note; That from {Ireland had follow’d his tract, 
Pt Let us trampet the charms of Mifé Nibbs, Stil! exe!simed—'Ob thou curse of my 
fill, Aad record how Lord Bottom, could deat. life $ 
‘ Captuia pottom, to Catvas come Back. ' 
vial | * Mofe Angelica Nibbs, tall, and flim, 


And Lord Betiom, gig intic, and ftaxt, 
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Mea. Manpison’s Sreecu to Coxeress. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of 

Representatives, 
T the period of our laft meeting, I 

& had the fatisfaction of communicat- 
ing an adjuftment with one of the priuci- 

al belligerent nations, highly important 
in itfelf, and fti!l more fo, as preiaging a 
more extendedaccommodation. Itiswith 
coucern, I am nowto inform you, that 
the favourable object has been overcloud- 
ed. by arefufal of the Britih Government 
to abide by the a& of its Minifter Plenipo- 
tentiary, and by its enfuing policy towards 
the United States, as feen through the com- 
munication of the Minifter fent to replace 
them. 

Whatever pleas may be urged for a dif- 
avowal of engagements formed by “diplo- 
matic tunctionaries, in cafes where by the 
terms ofthe engagements a mutual ratif- 
cation 1s referved 3 or where notice of the 
tine may have been piven, of a departure 
from iniiructions; or in’ extraordinary 
cafes, eflentially violating the principl:s of 
equity; a dilavowal could not have been 
apprehended in a cafe, where no fuch no- 
tice or violation exifled; where no fuch 
ratification were referved; and more ef- 
pecially, where, as is now in proof, an en- 
gagement, to be executed without any fuch 
ratification, was contemplated by the in- 
ftructions given, and where it had, with 
good faith, been carried ito immediate ex- 
¢ecution, on the part of the United States. 

Thefe confiderations not having reftrain- 
ed the Britith government from difavew- 
iogthe arrangement, by vircue of which 
its Orders in Council were to be revoked, 
and the event authorifing the renewal ‘of 
commercial i tercourfe, having thus not 
taken piace ; it certainly became a queltts 
on of equal urgency and importance, whee 
ther the act prohibiting that intcrcourfe 
wasnot to be confidered as yemaining ia 
legal force. Thisqueition being, after due 
deliberation, determined in the afhrma- 
tive, a proclamation to that eff &, wis 
iiucd. It could not but happen however, 
thata return to this ftate of things. froim 
that which had followed an execution of 
toe arrancement by the United States, 
would involve dificulties. With a view to 
diminifh thefe as mush as poffible, the me 
ftructions trom the Secretary of the ‘lreae 
fury, vow laid before us, were tran{mitted 
to the ColleQors of the fevcral ports, If 
in permitting Britifh vefle's to depart, with 
giving bonds not to proceed to their own 
ports, it thould appear that the tenor of 
legal aut®ority has not been ftndly pure 
fucd, it is to be afcribed to the anxtons 
deGre which was felt, that no individuals 


thould be injured by fo unforefeen ay as. 
currence And I rely on the reparg of 
Congrefs for the equitable interes of oy, 
citizens, to adopt whatever further prsy;, 
fions may be found requifite, for a genera) 
remifion of penalties involuntarily incy,. 
rec. 

The recall of the difavowed Minifter hay. 
ing heen followed by the appointinent of g 
fucceilor, hopes were indulged that the 
new miffion would contribute to alleviate 
the difappointment which had been pro. 
duced, and to remove the caufes which 
had fo long embarratled the good under. 
ftanding of the two nations. It could not 
be doubted that it would at leaft be charg. 
ed with conciliatory explanations of the 
ftep which had been taken, and with pro. 
pofals to be fubilituted for the rejeed 
arrangement, Reafonable and univert| 
as this expectation was, it alfo has not been 
fulfilled —From the firft official difclofures 
of the new Minifter, it was found that he 
had received no authority to center into cx. 
planations relative to either branch of the 
arrangement difavowed 3 norany author. 
ty tu fubftitute propofals, as to that branch, 
which concerned the Britith Orders in 
Counci!.—And finally, that his provofals 
with refpect to the other branch, the a’. 
tack onthe frigate Chefapeake, were tound. 
ed oh a prefu:rption, r-eatedly declared 
to be iaadmiffible by the United States, 
that the firft fep towards adjuftment was 
due fromthem; the propofalsat the fame 
time, omitting even areference to the of. 
ficer anfwerable for the murderous agoref. 
fion, and afferting a claim no lefs contrary 
to the Britit: laws, and Britith practice, 
than th® principles and obligaticns of the 
United States. 

The correspondence between the Depart 
ment of State and this Minifler will tow, 
how uncfleatially the features prefented in 
its commencement have vericd in its 
propref. it will fhow allo, that forget 
ing the refpect due to all goverments he 
did not refrain from imputations on this 
which required that no further communt- 
cations thould be received from hin.— 
‘The neeefity of this will be made known 
to his Britannic Majefty throuchthe Min! 
fter Plenipotentiary of the United States in 
London. And it would indicate a want of 
confidence due to a goverment which fo 
well underfands andexacts what beoames 
foreion Miniffers near it, not to iofer that 
the conduct of its own reprefentatives will 
be viewed ti the iam? light, in which it 
has been regarded here. The Britifi Go- 
vernment will learn, at the fame time, that 
a reacy attention will be given tocommunls 


cations, throvgh any channel which - 
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be fulfituted.—It will be bappy, if the 
change ia this reipedt fhould be accompa 
nied by af-vourable reviffon of the ui- 
friendly policy wiich has been fo long 
purfuec oven sthe United States, 
With Frince, the otier bellies rents wiofe 
ureipaes On our co amercial rights have 
lang been the {1 bjcet of our jul remon- 
frances, the pofture cl our relations does 
nut correfpond with the meafurcsy taker 
onthe part of the United States, to effect 
a favourable chinge. ‘The refult of the 
feveral communications made ‘to her go- 
gern ment, in purfiance ot the authorities 
vyefted by Consrefs, in the Executive, ts 
contained 1a the eorrefponcence of our 
Minifter et Paris, aow laid before you. 

By fome ot the other aenverren ts, ale 
though profefing | ft and aaicable difpof- 
Htio:Sy injucies materially affething our 
commerce have not been duly controlled 
orrepreffed. In thefe cafes, the tnterpo- 
fitions deemed proper on our part have not 
heen omitted. But it wel! deferves the 
eonfideration of the Legiilature, how far 
beth the fafety and honour of the Aine i- 
can flag may be confulted, by a 
provifions againtt that collufive proflit.ti n 
of it, by individuals, unworthy of the 
‘Amefican mame, which has fo much fa- 
voured the re.l or pretended fufpiciosts 
under which the hone commerce of their 
fellow citizens has fulfered, 

Ig relation to the powers on the Coatt 
of Barbary, nothing has occured which 
“not of a nature rather to infpire con‘idence 
than diftrutt, as to the contmuance of 
the exilting amity. With our Indian 
neighbours, the juft and benevolent fyttem, 
continued toward them, has alfo preferved 
pescey and is more and more advancing 
habits fivourable to their civilization and 
happinefs. 

From a ftatement which will be made 
by the Sceretary of War, it will be feen 
that the fortifications on our maritime 
frontier are in fo many of the ports ¢ ms 
pleted 5 affording th: defence which was 
contemplated, and that further time will 
be required to render complete the works 
in the harbour of New York,and in fome 
other places. By the enlargement of the 
work, and the emy Joyment of a greater 
number of hands at the public armories, 

th. supply of small arms, ofan improving 
quality, appears to be annually increasing, 
ata rate, that with thofe made on private 
‘contrad, may be expected to go far towards 
providing for the public exigence. 

The act of congress providing for the 
equipment of our eile of war having been 
fully carried into execution, - ao to ‘he 
flatement of the Secretary of the Navy for 
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the information which may be proper oa 
that Subjedk.— To that flatemeot is added 
a view of the transfers of a) ppropri 110n aue 
thorifed by the act of the fion preceding 


the lait, and of the grouads on which trans- 
fers were made. 
Whatever may be the courfe of your 


deliberations on the fubject of military 
eftablithments, T hould failin my duty ta 
not recommending to your ferious atention 
the importance of givtug to our militar, the 
great buiwark of our fecur WY, tnd relource 
of | our power, an organization the bet adap= 
ted to eventual Etustions for wien the 
United States oucsht to be prepared, 

The fums which have been previoufly 

accumulated in the Treafury, together 
with the receipts durt: ng the your cnding 
on the goth of Sept. laft, (and amounting 
to more than pine wthions of defars) have 
enabled us to fulfil all our eustagemients, 
and to defray the current exPonecs of Gow 
veronment without recurrny to any loan, 
but the infecurity of our commerce, and 
iva diminution of the publie 
reventtre will prob ably produce adehoeney 
: c ‘pts of the en furng Vear, for 
‘hich; and other details, I refer to the 
flatements which wall be trauimitted from 
tbe Treafury, 

To the ftatemert which has been prefent- 
ed of owr affurs, with the great parties 
to adifaftrous and protracted wart, carried 
On ina mode cquatly injurious and unjuft 
to the. United States a8 a neutral nation, 
the wildom of the National Leo fature 
will be again fummeoaned to the mporiane 
decition of the altcrnatives betore them.— 
That thefe willbe met in a fpirit worthy 
the councils of a uation confcrous b. th of 
Its rectitude and ot its mats, and carcful ag 
well at its honour as of its peace, T have 
anentire confidence. Andthat the refule 
will be dampe ‘d by au unanimity become 
ing the occafion, and be fupported by every 
portion of our enizens, with a patriotifia 
enlightened and invigorated by expericuee, 
oughe as little to be doubted. 

Inthe midft of the wrongs, and vexations 
experienced from exteraal ciufes, there os 
much room for congratulation on the profs 
perity and happine{s flowing trem our 
fituations st home. ‘The bleMing of health 
has fiever been mere univerfal The fruits 
of the teafons, though ina particular articles 
and diftricts thort o! the ufual redundancy, 
are more than fulticient lor our wants and 
comforte, Theface of our country eve 
where prefents the evidence of laudable 
enterprize, of catentive capital, and of 
durable improvements [na culiivation of 
the materials, aud the extention of ufeful 
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manufacture, more efpecially in the general 
application of houfehold fabrics, we behold 
arapid diminution of our depéndance on 


foreign dupplics, Nor is it unworthy of 


reflection, that the revolution in our purfuits 
and habits is ta no flight degrec S eiale- 
quence of thoie impolitic and arbitrary 
cdicts, by which the contending nations, in 


cadcavouring each of th:m toobltru& our 


trade with the other, have fo far abridged 
our means of procuring the production and 
manufactures, of which our ewn are now 
taking the place 


RecolicQing always, that for every ad- 


vantage which may contribute to diltioguifh 


eur lot, from that te which othersare doom- 


ed by the unhappy {pirit of the times,we are 


indebted to that Divine Providence whofe 


Poodnefe has been fo remarkably extended 


to this rifing nation, it becouwes us to che- 


rith ¢ devout gratitude, and to implore from 


the faine omnipotent fource a bleiling on 
the coniu'tations and meafures about to be 
undertaken for the welfare of our beloved 


éountry. 
JAMES MADISON, 





Official A ccoants from Spain, 


A Letter, of which the following is an 
extract, has been received by Earl Bathurtt 
his Majetty’s Principal Secretary of State 
tor Forcign Affairs, from Lieut. Col, Carrol, 
dated Army of the Letr, Camp on the 


Heights Taimanes, Oftober 19, 1809. 


I have the Honour to acquaist you that 
the Army of Mirthal Ney, now Command- 
ed by Gencral Marchand, advanced on 
the morning of yelterday, im force 10,000 
infantry and #200 eavalry, with 14 picces 
of artillery, to attack this army, whieci was 


mott judicicufly potied on theie heights. 


The enemy divided his force into three 
¢olumns, which advanced againft the right, 
center, and leit of our line; it foon became 
that tue principal obje& of this attack was 
to force and turn our lett, it being the point 

_ 40 which our pofition was weakeft. 

Theenemy at the commencement, gained 
fome advantage of pulition on our leit, in 
confequence of ithe retreat of a {mal} party 
of our caya'ry, deftined to cover the left of 
our line. ‘This feecet however, was momen- 
tary, asthe vanguard, led on by Generals 
Mendizablal and Carrera, charged with the 
greatelt fpint and gallantry, routed the enc- 
my, and reetook, otthe point of the bayonet, 
fix gunty of which the enemy poilefied hime 
felf during the retreat of the divifion of our 
¢avalry. The vanguard in this charge com- 
mitted great laughter among the enemy, 
tasing froin them one eight-pownd gua, 


with a quantity of ammunition. After a 
long and obftinate conteft, the enemy bes 
ing unable to gaiua foot of ground, ‘x gan te 
give way in all poiuts.—About 3 0’ Clock 
in the afternoon, the enemy b.took himf{ If 
to precipitateand diforderly flight. 

The lof of the enemy, as far as We have 
been yet able to afcertain, exceeds one 
thoufind a kilied and prifoners. The 
numbers of the wounded mutt be very 
confiderable, 

Our lofe las been comparatively very 
tnfling, not exceeding three hundred ; one 
Intperial Eagle, one eiybt pounder bra{s 
a three ammunition waggons, twelve 

ruais, with four or five thoulaud ftand of 
aris, av immenfe quantity of bali-cartridge, 
carts of provifions, and knapfacks, loaded 
witii plunder, fell into our hands, 

No language can do fufficient jultce ta 
the gallant and intrepid conduct of the troops 
ontbat memorable day 5 it would be impof- 
fille to make avy diltinGtioa in the zeal and 
ardour of the different corps, for all equally 
panted for the conquelt. The vanguard 
and firft diviliei, however, had the good 
fortune to occupy thofe points ayainft which 
the enemy directed his principal efforts, and 
to add freth laurels to the wreaths they 
had acquired in Lugo, St. Jago, end Sas 


Pa * , 

Tike feady intrepidity di fplayed by the 
fecond divifon, through whofs ranks tk 
party of retreating cavalry paticd, and the 
{pirit and promptnefs with which it puflicd 
forward againit the enemy, who had at that 
mement turned our left, is deferring of the 
higheft approbation. 

The entire of the cavalry, with ihe exccps 
tion of the party attached tu th + nguard, 
about three hundred, who, from being over 
powcred, were obliged to retreat, evinced 
the greateft fteadineisandreiolutio: in mau 
taining the poft allotted them, and keeping 
the enemy’*s cavalry in check. 

It isg however, to be lamented, that ov 
cavalry did not find themfelves ina fitu- 
tion to enable them tu take auvantage ol 
the enemy’s diforderly flight acrois tle 
plain between thefe heights and the village 
of Carrafcalejo,a league in extent, for bad 
five or fx hundred horfe charged the fug 
tives, the victory would baye beea mof 
decifive. : 

The vanguard of Genera] Ballefiere™ 
divifion isiu fight ; we only - wait his armi«’ 
to purfue, and annihilate the difcomme? 
enemy. | 

From prifoners we. learn, that Gener 
Marchand proclaimed at Salamanca, his} 
tsntion of annihilating, by two o’Clock ‘ : 
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phe 8th, thirty thoufand peafant infurgents; 
his orders to his army were on pain of death, 
w potlels itielf of the heights by twelve 
prclock, ashe propofed proceeding to de- 
frov Ballettcrus’s divifien, alter having dif 
perded gud annihilated this army. The 
Pronch general certainly appears to have 
held this army very cheap; judging trom 
iy ts plan ol attack, which was far trom judi. 
clousy but exceuted, at certain Polott, with 
the greatit bravery, and with that iIntre- 
pidity which the conkdence of fuccels in- 
fpir.s. E 

Our light troops purfued, aad bung on 
the enemy’s rear; feveral partics of which, 
anonett whom were two huvydred of the 
reviment of Ballaftro, have not returned as 
yet, having exprefled a determination of 
hanging on the enemy’s Aanks, as long as 
the cover of the woods afforded a facilwy 
eo fo doing, 

he number of the cnemy’s dead, alrea- 
dy fenad and“buried, amounts to upwards 
ot eleven hundred. Several, no doubt, 
will be found in the woods, 


> eS RS SORE me = nome a 


Sepoction.—Jn the Sheriff’s Court on 
Thurfday an Inquifition was held, to affefs 
@amaves in the cafe of SaunDeRs v Dixon, 
Mr. Saunders was a fhopkcer at Wartord, 
Horts, andthe defendant, 4 farmer in the 
neighbourhood, had become acquainted 
with his family in 1804—his daugtter was 
at that time about 14 years of age, and had 
jult returned from fchool. Tie deiendant 
profetled an attachment to Mils Saunders, 
and Was admitted by her parents as her 
fuitor; he was often forbid the houfe for 
improper conduct (this was atterweards 
explained to him not vifiting regularly). 
In 1808, the lady came to town on aviit, d 
at this tine the feduction took place. He 
had effected it by a promife of marriage, 
which promife he would not aftcrwar«s 
fulfil unlefs the father gave sool, The tact 
of the feduction was proved by evidence; 
and it was alfo proved, that the defendant 
admitted he was worth from B8eol, to 
ico | He was afterwards willing to marry 
the girl, and to rely upon the ‘ather’s ge- 
nerofity asto fortune. After Mils Saunders 
was delivered of a (till born child, be gave 
out to fave her charaéter, that fhe was his 
wile. The jury found damages for the 
plantiff, sool. 

c ciemendneentneninaaaantiiiiatieaieaiiiatdd 
By a boat upfetting on the fhore at 


Lowstode, lat week, a man would have 
bes incvilably diewacd but for a avg 
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jumping in while he was finking; the 
aniunal caught him by the hair, put tinding 
he could not retain tis hold, he faflened 
on the collar of his coat, and to the af. 
toniliment of all orefent brought hin to 
the thore, This is the fecond inflance of 
the dog’s faving the life of a human Deday 
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MARPBIAGES, 


AT Bowden in England, Booth Gry, 
Eig, to Lady Sophia Grey, dauchter of the 
farl of Stamiord, and ‘Warrington.—at 
Canterbury, Air. Thomae Partnidye, te 
Mils 5. Colfon, ‘The tineularity ot their 
appearance excted much attention, tie 
wan being about fx feet dour inches, ana 
the lady about iourteet, From their youth« 
ful looks, and iprightlnefs of wes, tk 
was flrongly conjectured, that it was # 
run away match, particularly ws their oni 
ed ages, could art, on a moderate Celetds« 
tion, be more than one hundred and tiny 
years.—At Stammer, (Sifiex,) Edward 
Percival M.D of Dublin, fon of the dete 
Dr. Percival of Manchetter, to Suphu., 
daughter of Coloued Gicditauss. 





DLA THS, 


The Mott Noble Wm. Henry Cavendid 
Benuneck, Duke of Portland, Merquiv a 
Titchhelu, Xe.-—We thall endeavour 
obtain at iheteh of bys its for anether nan 
ber—-<ast Beradev Square in London, the 
Right Bon, Joln teary Petivy Marques 
of Lansdown, Earl of W ycomb in tap- 
land, karl of Sherburne, Vitcount Fitz- 
maunece and Baron Dunkerton in Ireland. 
He iuceceded his father, the late Marquis 
in tos, andthe fame year married Lad 
4, ithord, by whom he has left noifflue. H- 
is therefore fucczeded in his titles and 
ellates by his brother Lord Henry Petty,— 
In Pall-Mall, l.ondon, Sie Frederick Mor- 
ten Eden, Baronet, a man diftinguithed by 
his political and commercial knowledge, 
and the {peculative turn of his genius, He 
was chic fly inftrumental in founding tbe 
Globe Iniurance Company. He has left 
a very valuable library with rare and 
curious manuferipts —At Gumpendorf 
near Vienna, the celebrated Haydn, COTT« 
pofer of Mufic —Licutenant John Wood, 
of the 83rd foot.—Mr. Jeremiah Wynne, 
who was loit «n his patiage from Liverpool 
to Dublin, Curing a heavy fea and {trong 
gals wt Rigiit, when the padiengers were 
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ordered below; but by remaining on deck 
it is fuppofed he was wathed overboard.—In 
England, Thomas Charles Gaicoigne, only 
fon of Sir Thomas Gafoigne, Baronet, in 
confequenee ofa fall from his horfe, while 
purtuing the pleafures of the chace with 
Lord Scarboroughs hounds. His father 
remains incontolable by his premature, 
death,<At Searrifbriek in England, Tho, 
Eccletton, Esq; ditinguithed for his theo- 
ritical and practical improvements ia agri- 
cuvltures—At Woolwich, Wm. Auderion, 
Eiq. aged 102, who had belonged to the 
train of artillery upwards of 80 years, had 
fought in all the campaigns on the con- 
tincat under William Duke of Cumberland, 
4nd retained his tacu'ties tl! within a few 
days of his deathmAt Kenfington palace, 
J. A. Schwartz, Efq. equerry tothe Duke 
of Suffex.—Major-General John Ronald 
M‘Kenzic, who fo glorioufly fell in the 
battle of Talavera, was the reprefentative 
of a very ancient family, whofe patrimo- 
nial ettate (Suddic) lics in that part of the 
county of Rofs, called the Black Ile. He 
fell in or about his 47th years He began 
his military career in the marines, under 
the immediate eye of his uncle, General 
M'Kenzic. of that corps, and for fome time 
previous to 1794, did the duty of Adju- 
tant tothe Chatham divifion, Upon the 
death of his uncle, by which he fucceed- 
ed to fome perfonal fortune, he relia- 
quithed the marines, perhaps from an 
ambition to get forward in his profeffion 
more rapidiy than that fervice admits of. 
In the fpring of 1794, he became Major 
of the ad battalion of the 78th foot, raifed 
by the prefent Lord Seaforth. In the 
latter end of that yeer, cr early in 1795; 
both battalions of the 78th were confoli- 
dated : by which meafure this gallant of- 
ficer became attached to the iit battalion, 
and with the officers and men from the ad, 
joined the ift battalion at the Cape, whence 
they proceeded 1200 firong to India, 
where the regiment ferved with dilltincti- 
on, under the prefent licutenant-general 
(then colone)) M‘Keozie Frazer. With 


this corps the gallant Maj ‘r-General ferved. 


many years in India, and latterly com- 
manded the regiment. He returned to 
Europe in 180;-2, fincerely regretted by 
his regiment, aad all who knew him~and 
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if his fervice inthe eaft was not marked by 


any beijhant prefetlional eveut, it was be. 
caufe the fitustion of that country, during 
‘his (layin it, did not call for any active 
exertion. Promoted to the rank of co. 
lonel foon after he came home, on the 
breaking out of the prefent war, 1853, he 
was paced on the northern ftatf as 4 brivra. 
dier; he was afierwards made governor 
and commandant of Alderacy, and foon 
replaced on the northern ftaff as Majors 
‘Reneral, whieh fituation he held, when. on 
his own Jolicitation, he was renio. ed to the 
command of a brigade ‘n Portugal in 1808. 
He was in Parliament tow ycars, firlt for 
the Sutherland diltriQ of boroughs, and 
latterly for the thire of Sutherland, in the 
room of Mr. William Dundas, In 1804, 
he fuperinteaded the levy 4 and in 180s, 
the cifcipline of that gallant, but ill fated, 
fcond 24 battalion of the 78th, which, 
when but recruits, in fas, beat the chofen 
troops of France on the plains of Maide, 
but were afterwards aaunihilated with their 
gallant young leader, licutenant-colonel 
M‘Leod, in the laf Egyptian expedition. 
tie was a Zealous, fteady, cool, fuldier— 
a mild and molt friendly man. The fer- 
vice lofes in hima moft excellent oficer— 
his friends, an eftimable aud amiable man, 
The 78th adored him, and will long [a 
ment him, His eftate, called Saddic, dee 
volves to an only filter, married to a Capt, 
Potts, of the 42d regiment, by whom fhc hae 
a large family.—Paul Sandby, &fq. R. A. 
who lately departed this life, full of years 
and honours, The arts have experienced 
the lofs of a valuable and able member, 
In addition to his great talents as a land. 


{cape painter in water-colours, 18 the ree , 


puted inventor of the art of engraving in 
aquatinta, His death occafions a vacancy 
in the royal Academy.— Mr. S, Starey, ot 
Croydon, He was returning from Londoa 
with one of his fons in a chaife, when the 
herfe took fright, owing to a gi l’s running 
out ot a cottage with a fheet of white paper 
ftreami:g in her hand, juft before him, 
the reins broke, when the fon leaped out, 
and fufiained but little injury; but Mr. 
Starcy, in doing the fame, fell on his head, 
and received fo fevere a contufion, that he 
only furvived afew hours. . 
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